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EDITORIAL 
The Number One Challenge 


, a all branches of professional education today have the benefit of accredit- 
ing procedures stemming from the organized professions in the respective fields. 

ince 1937, architectural education has been accredited by the National Archi- 
tectural Accrediting Board, consisting of six members appointed two each by the 
American Institute of Architects, the National Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards, and the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. Dental 
education since 1909 has been appraised by a council arising from the profession, 
the accrediting body since 1938 being the Council on peneat Dieention-on Ameri- 
can Dental Association standing committee composed of members drawn from 
among practising dentists, state boards of dental examiners, and dental schools. 
Engineering education since 1932 has been evaluated on the basis of standards 
developed and applied by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, 
a joint commission of the professional societies of engineers. 

Journalism education since 1929 has been evaluated by a professional council, 
known since 1945 as the American Council on Education for Journalism—a coun- 
cil set up by the national organizations of the editorial profession, of the publish- 
ers, and of the schools of journalism. Legal education since 1921 has been accred- 
ited by the American Bar Association, the present accrediting body being the 
Council on 1 Examinations and Admissions to the Bar. Education in ‘ey 
science is a ited (since 1926) by the Board of Education for Librarianship, a 
standing committee of the American Library Association. Medical education has 
been accredited since 1907 by the American Medical Association’s Council on 
Medical Schools and Hospitals. Nursing education is accredited as a joint activity 
of the National League of Nursing Education and the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, professional organizations of practising nurses and nurs- 
ing educators. Pharmaceutical education is accredited by the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education, organized in 1932 by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, and the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy. Education for veterinary medicine is accredited 
by the Council on Education of the American Veterinary Medical Association. 

At the present time, close to 1200 colleges in the United States offer programs 
which are presumed to be for the education of teachers. These institutions in 
hundreds of instances are subjected to no professional evaluation whatever. The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education has an accrediting pro- 
cedure for adinission to membership, but less than one-third of the colleges en- 

ed in teacher education have sought membership in the Association. Some of 
the state boards and departments of education have had notable success in estab- 
lishing high standards of teacher education in colleges approved for that pur- 
pose, but some others have not been so successful. 

There is now in existence the basic machinery necessary for leveloping adequate 

ures for professional accreditation of teacher education. The National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards represent respectively the state 
licensing authorities, the teacher-education institutions, and the organized teach- 
ing profession for action in this direction. There remains the nationwide coop- 
erative development of the criteria and the processes by which the quality of all 
teacher-education programs can be insured. 

Here is the number one challenge to the profession of teaching. In the light 
of this challenge, the Indiana Conference takes on compelling significance. 
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THE ACCREDITING OF INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


John Dale Russell 


M... of the countries of the world 


have ministries of education in their cen- 
tral governments which exercise direct 
control over the universities and other 
units of the educational system. In 
sharp contrast with the pattern in other 
countries the United States has no min- 
istry of education, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment exercises no direct control over 
the colleges and universities throughout 
this country. Such governmental con- 
trol over education as exists in this coun- 
try is lodged in the several states. Each 
of the states has provisions for chartering 
educational institutions, but the require- 
ments for obtaining a charter in many 
of the states involve little or no evidence 
of ability to maintain a program of good 
quality. Most of the states maintain 


very little continuing control or super-. 


vision over the quality of the programs 
in the institutions they have chartered. 
Because of the dispersal of jurisdiction 
over higher education among the gov- 
ernments of the 48 states (and four terri- 
tories and possessions) and because of 
the disposition of most state govern- 
ments to avoid any direct supervision 
over educational programs, there is o 
portunity for the institutions in this 
country to differ greatly in quality. The 
device that has been worked out and 
used most extensively to maintain ac- 
ceptable standards of quality in college 
and university programs is accreditation. 
The accrediting procedure is a unique 
development in the United States, pecu- 
liar to this country alone. Because it has 
no counterpart elsewhere in the world, 
visitors from other countries find diffi- 
culty in understanding it. Most Ameri- 
cans who are not in close touch with the 
operations of accrediting agencies have 
only vague notions about the nature of 
the accrediting organizations, the pro- 
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Very much to the fore in higher-educa- 
tion discussions is the topic of accredita- 
tion. The formation of the so-called 
Gustavson Committee, the cooperative 
movement among regional accreditation 
agencies to form a_ federation, the 
strengthening of the regional associations— 
these are some of the outer evidences of 
the present deep concern over accredita- 
tion in general. A major movement is 
under way in teacher education to im- 
prove and strengthen accrediting stand- 
ards and procedures. This article is 
therefore most timely. 

An eminent scholar in the field of high- 
er education, the author of this article 
knows the subject of accreditation thor- 
oughly, in history and in practice. Mr. 
Russell is Director, Division of Higher 
Education, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. 


cedures they follow, and the extent of 
the control they exercise. 


Definition 


Accreditation may be defined as the 
process of applying a hallmark or stamp 
of — to an institution, signifying 
the level of excellence it has attained or 
indicating that it has been found to be 
meeting and maintaining announced 
standards for the educational service to 
which the accreditation refers. Any 
valid system of accrediting involves 
three factors: (1) the setting up of stand- 
ards and criteria which are believed to 
be significant indexes of the quality of 
an institution’s program; (2) some 
method of discriminating among institu- 
tions with respect to the extent to which 
they meet and maintain these an- 
nounced standards; (3) an agency gener- 
ally recognized as competent to deter- 
mine standards and to apply them to in- 
dividual institutions. 
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The accrediting agencies are voluntary 
organizations. They have no inherent 
legal power to control the operations of 
institutions of higher education. In ac- 
tual practice, however, they have come 
to exercise a most significant influence, 
and none except the strongest institu- 
tions dares ignore the standards set by 
the accrediting agencies. 

A large part of the power of these 
agencies arises from the prestige of the 
persons and institutions that are asso- 
ciated in the maintenance of the agency. 
The publicity given to the decisions to 
accredit or not to accredit has an im- 
portant influence upon the choices of 
students in selecting the colleges and uni- 
versities they will attend. In most ac- 
crediting associations there is further- 
more a channel of control through de- 
termination of acceptability of the prod- 
uct of institutions. Thus, an institution 
usually feels it must conform to the stand- 
ards of the accrediting associations be- 
cause this will permit its student or grad- 
uate to transfer to another high-grade 
college or university, to enter the occu- 
pation for which he has been prepared, 
or to join an outstanding professional 
organization in his chosen field of ac- 
tivity. 


Purposes of the Accrediting 
Process 


One of the basic purposes of the ac- 
crediting process is to encourage institu- 
tions to improve their programs by set- 
ting up standards or criteria. By inform- 
ing board members, presidents, deans, 
and faculty members about the extent 
to which their college or university meets 
these standards, the accrediting agencies 
provide both the necessary information 
and a powerful incentive for institu- 
tional improvement. Anyone who has 
been connected with a college that is 
getting ready to file an application for 
accreditation knows how rapidly im- 
provements can be introdu in such 
circumstances. 

A second purpose of the accrediting 
process is the guidance of interinstitu- 
tional relations, especially in the inter- 


change or transfer of students. There 
are more than 1800 colleges, universi- 
ties, and professioral schools in the 
United States. The admissions officer in 
a given university cannot have accurate 
and detailed knowledge of any consider- 
able number of these institutions. Con- 
sequently, when a student who has 
studied previously at some other college 
applies for admission, it is necessary to 
have an 2 seg of the general quality 
of that college in order to determine the 
advanced standing he should be allowed. 


A third objective of the accrediting 
process is to inform those who employ 
the graduates of an institution about the 
quality of the training they have re- 
ceived, and to inform prospective stu- 
dents as to where they may obtain a 
sound education. If an industrial firm 
wishes to employ an electrical engineer, 
for example, it is helpful to know that 
a candidate has his degree from an engi- 
neering school that is accredited in this 
field, rather than from an unrecognized 
institution. Guidance officers, in assist- 
ing students to choose the colleges or 
universities they will attend, find the in- 
formation about the accredited status of 
institutions most useful. 

One of the early objectives which led 
to the formation of accrediting associa- 
tions was the desire to raise standards of 
education for a profession. For example, 
by issuing a pronouncement setting up 
the conditions under which doctors 
should be prepared and by enforcing 
those standards through an accrediting 
procedure, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has been able to improve mark- 
edly the quality of preparation of those 
who enter the medical profession. 

Finally, it may be observed in practice 
that the accrediting association frequent- 
ly serves as a support or prop to admin- 
istrators or faculty members who want to 
maintain high standards but face diffi- 
cult local situations in bringing about 
improvements. The prestige and author- 
ity of the accrediting associations and 
their pronouncements about standards 
of quality in institutional programs are 
often cited as potent arguments in the 
battle for better education. They serve 
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as a defense against the many sorts of 
encroachment that would weaken the 
service of higher education. 


History of the Accrediting 
Movement 


The whole accrediting procedure is a 
relatively recent development in the long 
history of higher education. Like most 
innovations, its beginnings are rather 
obscure. One of the first recorded at- 
tempts at accreditation was made by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which in 
1892 created a body, known then as the 
“University Senate,” charged with the 
responsibility of classifying and issuing 
an official list of the colleges affiliated 
with that denomination. This process is 
still in effect in the Methodist Church. 

President William Rainey Harper, in 
organizing the University of Chicago, 
had a plan of “university affiliations” 
which might be considered an early form 
of accrediting. Under this plan institu- 
tions would achieve recognition of the 

uality of their programs by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and would then be ac- 
corded the right to advertise that they 
were “affiliated” with that University. 
The plan was never developed extensive- 
ly, though a few institutions did become 
“affiliated” and some still maintain that 
status. 

In 1895 two of the regional accredit- 
ing associations were formed, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. These organizations, however, 
did not begin to accredit institutions of 
higher education until about 1912. 

The report made by Abraham Flexner 
on medical education in 1910 is often re- 
ferred to as the starting point in the ac- 
creditation of professional schools. At 
the request of the American Medical 
Association Dr. Flexner made a survey 
of education for the practice of medi- 
cine. The conditions described in his re- 
port indicated such a wide variation in 
the quality of medical education that an 
accrediting procedure was developed to 
remedy the situation. The real growth 
and development of accrediting by agen- 


cies representing the professions and 
also by the regional accrediting associa- 
tions date from about 1912, the year in 
which the first standards and accredited 
list were published. 

An abortive attempt was made in 1912 
by the United States Office of Education 
to issue a list of accredited institutions. 
Some of the foreign countries to which 
students were going for advanced study 
had requested the United States Govern- 
ment to provide a list of colleges and 
universities in this country from which 
such students could be accepted with 
reasonable assurance that they had had 
sound undergraduate preparation. The 
officials in the Office of Education (then 
the Bureau of Education) prepared such 
a list, drawing chiefly on their own 
knowledge of the general standing of the 
various colleges and universities in this 
country. The list was about ready for 
publication in bulletin form when it was 
suppressed by order of President Taft. 
At that time the principle was firmly 
laid down: the Office of Education in the 
Federal Government does not accredit 
educational institutions. The Office does 
have the duty of “disseminating infor- 
mation” about education, and in dis- 
charge of that responsibility it publishes 
the facts about the accreditation given 
institutions in the United States by rec- 
ognized agencies. This information is 
contained in the annual Education 
Directory, Part III, Higher Education, 
published by the Office of Education, 
and in a separate bulletin entitled Ac- 
credited Higher Institutions, issued at 
intervals of approximately four years, 
the latest edition being for 1948. 

The period of the 1920’s and the 
1930’s witnessed a rapid growth in the 
number of accrediting agencies and in 
their influence over institutional pro- 
grams. Between 1921 and 1923 the 
American Council on Education under- 
took a project for the development of 
uniform standards for use by the re- 
gional associations, each of which had 
up to that time developed its own stand- 
ards independently. 

In the early 1930's the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools undertook an extensive revision 
of its whole collegiate accrediting pro- 
cedure. The standards for accrediting, 
which up to that time had been devel 
oped on the basis of opinions about good 
practices held by leaders in education, 
were examined critically by research 
methods. A new philosophy of accredi- 
tation was developed, based on the idea 
that an institution should be required 
first of all to state its objectives, and 
that it should then be examined for ac- 
creditation with respect to the success at- 
tained in meeting the stated objectives. 
The very word “standards” was dropped 
from the vocabulary and instead “cri- 
teria” were issued, each of which was 
validated through extensive research. 
Emphasis was placed on qualitative eval- 
uations rather than on quantitative 
measures in appraising the status of an 
institution. 

The growing power of the accrediting 
agencies in the 1920's began to alarm 
some of the university presidents. Cer- 
tain of the national associations in which 
university presidents were influential 
turned their attention to ways and 
means by which the amen. ge of ac- 
crediting associations could be kept 
within reasonable bounds. In 1939 there 
was formed a Joint Committee on Ac- 
crediting, sponsored by the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
and the National Association of State 
Universities. This Joint Committee un- 
dertook the preparation of a list of ac- 
crediting associations with which mem- 
ber institutions were advised to have 
dealings. The effect expected was that 
the accrediting associations not on this 
list would quickly go out of existence 
because the huge and important univer- 
sities of the country would refuse to co- 
operate with them. The Joint Commit- 
tee proved to be less effective in this 
respect than was anticipated. 

With the coming of the recent war, 
the accrediting agencies generally de- 
clared a moratorium and most of them 
merely maintained their lists of accredit- 
ed institutions as they had stood at the 
beginning of the war period. Since the 
cessation of hostilities a new period in 


the development of accrediting associa- 
tions seems to have begun. Not only did 
all the former agencies resume their ac- 
crediting activities, but several new 
groups y the organization of ac- 
crediting programs. To cope with this 
situation the Joint Committee on Ac- 
crediting has n revived, under new 
a and with a broader sponsor- 
ip. 


Types of Accrediting Agencies 


The accrediting of institutions of high- 
er education is carried on by many dif- 
ferent _— of agencies. Several of these 
types will be described in some detail. 

Regional associations. The most com- 
plete coverage in the accrediting of in- 
stitutions of higher education is main- 
tained by the regional accrediting asso- 
ciations. There are now six such asso- 
ciations, covering —— them all the 
states in the Union. With one exception 
yo are associations of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. In each of the regional 
agencies the actual accrediting of col- 
leges is done by a commission, usually 
composed of administrative officers of 
both colleges and secondary schools. The 
accredited secondary schools employ as 
teachers only persons who have their 
degrees from accredited colleges, and the 
accredited colleges grant preferential 
admission to graduates of accredited sec- 
ondary schools. The policy of the re- 
gional associations is to accredit a college 
or university as a whole, without differ- 
entiating among the various curricula, 
programs, and _ professional schools 
which the institution maintains. 

The regional associations are extreme- 
ly powerful. In several instances they 
have been successful in withstanding the 
authority of a governor of a state when 
an attempt has been made to mismanage 
the publicly-controlled educational in- 
stitutions. 

Professional associations. Practically 
every profession now maintains an ac- 
crediting association which governs the 
— of preparation for that calling. 

n contrast with the regional associa- 
tions, an agency a profes- 
sion accredits only that part of an insti- 
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tution which maintains the particu- 
lar professional-training program with 
which the agency is concerned. Thus a 
university may have its professional 
schools of law, medicine, and theology 
accredited, while its schools of business 
administration, social-service administra- 
tion, and education may not be accredit- 
ed. In the field of engineering, accred- 
itation is by separate curricula, so that 
a university may have its programs in 
mechanical engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, and electrical engineering accredited 
while its program in chemical engineer- 
ing is not accredited. 

The accrediting of professional schools 
is carried on by three somewhat different 
types of agencies. The first type is an 
association of practitioners of the pro- 
fession concerned. Thus, the American 
Medical Association, consisting of the 
practising physicians and surgeons of the 
country, has a Commission on Medical 
Education and Hospitals through which 
it accredits medical schools. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association, consisting of the 
practising lawyers of the country, ac- 
credits law schools. The American 
Chemical Society, composed of profes- 
sional chemists, accredits departments of 
chemistry which prepare for the practice 
of chemistry as a profession. 

A second type of professional-accredit- 
ing agency consists of associations of 
schools or colleges which give prepara- 
tion for particular professions. Thus, 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work admits to its membershi 
social-work preparatory schools which 
meet the standards set up by the mem- 
ber institutions. Similarly the National 
Association of Schools of Music accredits 
programs of education in music. As an- 
other example, the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education ac- 
credits institutions which prepare teach- 
ers. In each of these associations of pro- 
fessional schools the power is nearly 
always lodged chiefly in the hands of the 
presidents or deans of the better known 
schools. Such an organization is usually 
initiated by the (presumably) stronger 
schools, which get together and recog- 
nize each other as having met certain 


standards; they then a to recog- 
nize other schools which can demon- 
strate that they, too, meet the announced 
standards. 

The third type of professional-accredit- 
ing association consists of a joint council 
representing several of the interests that 
are involved in the maintenance of 
standards for professional institutions. 
In most professions, for example, there 
are state boards or other agencies which 
have legal authority for licensing prac- 
titioners. The state examining boards 
have a great interest in the conditions 
under which practitioners are trained, 
and for that reason they are given rep- 
resentation on the joint council that 
accredits institutions preparing for the 
particular profession involved. For ex- 
ample, accrediting in the field of dentist- 
ry is carried on by a joint council rep- 
resenting the association of profession- 
al dentists, the association of dental 
schools, and the association of state 
boards of dental examiners. A similar 
joint council is responsible for accredit- 
ing in the field of pharmacy. 

State and local accrediting agencies. 
In a few states there are organizations 
of colleges which carry on accrediting 

rocedures. One of the strongest of these 
is the Ohio College Association, com- 
posed of the institutions in that State 
offering liberal-arts programs that meet 
the announced standards. Some of the 
other states have associations of colleges 
that carry on some form of accrediting, 
but most of the state associations of col- 
leges are merely membership organiza- 
tions that make no requirements involv- 
ing the meeting of standards. 

Most of the larger universities in the 
United States in effect act as accrediting 
agencies for the weaker colleges in their 
states or regions. Unless a college that 
is otherwise unaccredited can make some 
kind of arrangement with the state uni- 
versity or other important institution in 
its region to accept its credits by trans- 
fer, it has small chance of attracting 
enough students to continue its exist- 
ence. The admissions officers of the larg- 
er universities usually have set up their 
own rules concerning the acceptability 
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of credits’ from colleges in their respec- 
tive regions which have not achieved any 
other form of accreditation. Thus, a 
state university may decide that it will 
accept only 60 semester hours of credit 
from a given college, or the decision may 
be that credits in mathematics, history, 
and English will be accepted by transfer 
but credits in science will not be accept- 
ed. The American Association of Colle- 
iate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
ae maintained a roster showing for 
each institution the precise treatment 
accorded its students in transferring to a 
university in its region. This list is, in 
practice, the most effective form of ac- 
creditation for all institutions which 
have not achieved status as members of 
regional accrediting associations. 

The Association of American Univer- 
sities. One of the oldest associations con- 
cerned with higher education in this 
country is the Association of American 
Universities. Its membership consists of 
32 universities in the United States (and 
two in Canada) which are noted for the 
high quality of their graduate programs. 
Membership in this association is by 
election of the existing members; no an- 
nounced standards are available to indi- 
cate the requirements for eligibility. 

For many years the Association of 
American Universities maintained, in 
addition to its membership list, an “ap- 

roved list” of institutions considered to 

ave undergraduate programs of sufh- 
cient strength to warrant the admission 
of holders of their bachelors’ degrees to 
graduate schools of member institu- 
tions. A place on this approved list was 
considered by many Ae authorities 
as the highest form of accreditation pos- 
sible to an institution offering an under- 
graduate program of liberal arts. In Oc- 
tober, 1948, the Association of American 
Universities discontinued its “approved 
list,” an action that has thrown consid- 


erable confusion into the whole accred- 
iting situation. The present leadership 
of the Association of American Univer- 
sities insists that the organization should 
not be considered any longer as an ac- 
crediting agency. 

State governments. As indicated pre- 


viously, most of the states control admis- 
sion to the practice of the professions 
by licensure. The standards for admis- 
sion to practice commonly make refer- 
ence to the status of the institution in 
which the professional preparation was 
obtained, thus involving the state licen- 
sing agency in some form of accrediting 
procedure. This type of state accredita- 
tion is frequently found in programs for 
the preparation of teachers, the arrange- 
ment being that only the graduates of 
institutions which the state has approved 
or accredited will be considered for 
teacher certification, Some form of in- 
stitutional approval for teacher-certifica- 
tion purposes is maintained by all but 
two or three of the states. 

The state licensing boards come to 
have considerable authority over the pro- 
grams maintained by the schools and 
colleges which prepare for the various 
professions. Frequently the state dele- 
gates to one of the recognized profes- 
sional-accrediting associations the re- 
sponsibility for indicating which colleges 
maintain suitable standards. Thus, a 
state board of medical examiners may 
decide to admit to the examination for 
medical licensure only the graduates of 
schools that are accredited by the Coun- 
cil on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association. 

Miscellaneous agencies. Certain na- 
tional organizations maintain a form of 
accrediting that is incidental to their 
other objectives. For example, the 
American Association of University 
Women maintains a list of those colleges 
and universities whose graduates are eli- 
gible to join the local clubs affiliated 
with the national organization. Until 
the discontinuance of the “approved list” 
of the Association of American Univer- 
sities in 1948, the American Association 
of University Women admitted to its 
membership only the graduates of insti- 
tutions on the A.A.U. “approved list.” In 
addition to referring to this standard, 
the American Association of University 
Women examines critically each recog- 
nized institution to see that its provi- 
sions of education for women and its 
treatment of women faculty members 
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are in accord with desirable standards. 

Another agency which maintains a 
form of accrediting is the national 
scholarship fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa. 
The establishment of a chapter of this 
organization at an institution is based 
on a critical examination of the quality 
of the undergraduate program main- 
tained, and especially on the extent to 
which the liberal, as opposed to the 
vocational or professional, studies are 
emphasized. 


Levels of Accreditation 


Most of the accrediting organizations 
do not grade or rank their member in- 
stitutions. That is, an institution is 
either accredited or not accredited. Ad- 
jectival qualifications concerning the ac- 
creditation held by a college are usually 
not proper; in most cases an institution 
is not “fully accredited” or “accredited 
as a Class A institution,” or “accredited 
as meeting the highest standards”—it 
is simply accredited. One frequently 
finds displayed in a college catalog mis- 
leading statements concerning the type 
of accreditation held by the institution. 

Some of the accrediting associations 
provide probationary membership for 
those institutions which are deficient in 


one or more minor respects. Institutions 


for Negroes in the South are accredited 
by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools as either “Class 
A” or “Class B.” With these few excep- 
tions, the accrediting agencies quite gen- 
erally recognize only one level of excel- 
lence. Thus, it is impossible for any offi- 
cial agency to state that one accredited 
college ranks higher than another or to 
make a list of the “ten best” institutions 
in any field. 

In general, the larger the geographi- 
cal scope of an accrediting agency, the 
higher the level of excellence required 
for recognition. Only about half the in- 
stitutions that have some form of legal 
recognition within their respective states 
are members of their regional accredit- 
ing association. About half of those ac- 
credited by the regional associations 
were on the “approved list” former] 
maintained by the Association of Ameri- 


can Universities. No estimates have been 
made of the percentage of professional 
schools that have been accredited by 
their respective agencies, but there are 
marked differences among the various 
fields. In medicine, for example, it has 
become almost impossible for a school to 
continue its existence without accredita- 
tion by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 


Criticisms of Accreditation 


The process of accrediting, being rela- 
tively new in the long history of higher 
education, has evoked many criticisms. 
A review of these criticisms is essential 
to an understanding of the efforts that 
have been made and are now being 
made to improve and regulate the whole 
accrediting process. 

Danger of cramping uniformity. One 
of the dangers in accrediting that has 
been pointed out almost from its begin- 
ning is that the agencies may insist on a 
cramping uniformity that will block 
promising innovations. Progress in edu- 
cation in this country has nearly always 
been made by pioneering efforts on the 
part of one or at most a few institutions 
which have dared to offer programs de- 
viating from the accepted standards. If 
an institution which wishes to adopt 
some innovation feels a threat of losing 
its accreditation, progressive develop- 
ments may be inhibited. There is a con- 
cept about the term “standards” that 
implies uniformity which may be unde- 
sirable in educational institutions. Vari- 
ous accrediting associations differ widely 
in their policies with respect to the en- 
couragement or acceptance of deviate 
programs. The North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has generally shown a most hospitable 
attitude toward institutions that want to 
introduce experimental programs, and 
has insisted only that such experiments 
be set up under conditions that will safe- 
guard the interests of students and that 
will permit a thorough evaluation of 
results. 

Inadequacy of inspectors. Another 
complaint against accrediting arises from 
the fact that the evaluation of an insti- 
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tution has to be carried on by some per- 
son or persons. In the application of any 
set of standards or criteria there is con- 
siderable room for subjective judgment. 
All human beings are fallible. Especially 
when the inspectors render an adverse 
judgment a college is likely to conclude 
that the difficulty lies with the compe- 
tence of the inspectors rather than with 
the institution itself. An adequate in- 
spection is a painstaking process involv- 
ing "auch time and consideration. The 
number of persons who are qualified to 
judge institutions critically is extremely 
imited in this country. Practically all 
such persons are busy with administra- 
tive or teaching or research duties in 
their own institutions and can give only 
the margins of their time to inspections 
of other colleges or universities. To find 
enough competent inspectors has proved 
difficult in most of the accrediting 
agencies. 

Unsatisfactory standards. The stand- 
ards for accrediting, particularly those 
utilized in the earlier years, have often 
measured only the external and super- 
ficial characteristics of an institution. 
Thus an institution might be refused 
accreditation because it does not have 
the required number of books in the 
library or because some of its faculty 
members do not hold higher degrees, 
with little or no attention to the quality 
of the books and the extent of their use 
by students, or to the actual ability of 
the faculty members to teach the sub- 
jects to which sj are assigned. An- 
other widely-quoted example is in one 
of the professional-accrediting associa- 
tions, where the standards require the 
professional school to be set up with a 
dean in charge who is responsible direct- 
ly to the president of the university; one 
of the stronger schools in this profession 
has failed to be accredited because the 
title of the executive officer of the school 
is not “dean” and he does not report 
directly to the president of the uni- 
versity. 

Frequently a college which has been 
unable to meet the announced standards 
complains that the true “inner spirit” of 
the institution has never been adequate- 


ly appraised by the accrediting agencies. 
It has never proved feasible in the ac- 
crediting process to base the recognition 
of an institution solely on the quality of 
its product. The attempt to get at qual- 
ity by indirect measures of the facilities 
maintained is always subject to certain 
hazards. 

The first standards were written on 
the basis of the opinions of “experts” 
or leaders in a particular field. Experi- 
ence has shown that such opinions are 
not always a sound guide. Increasingly 
the criteria of accrediting associations 
have been subjected to evaluation by 
means of research, in the effort to de- 
velop a realistic basis for the appraisal 
of institutional quality. Particularly im- 
portant in this connection have been 
the studies carried on by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools during the past two 
decades. 

Associated with the criticisms of the 
validity of standards is the experience 
which universities have had with trans- 
fer students from unaccredited colleges. 
Careful evaluation of student perform- 
ance in a number of universities has in- 
dicated that many graduates of unac- 
credited institutions do excellent work 
after they transfer. As a result of this 
experience, most universities have some 
procedure for admitting students from 
unaccredited institutions on a trial or 
probationary status. Perhaps there is a 
type of self-selection in the admission of 
students from unaccredited institutions 
which results in their being better aca- 
demic risks than would be inferred from 
the status of the institutions in which 
they have had their previous prepara- 
tion. 

Narrow control. Considerable criti- 
cism has centered on the control of the 
accrediting agencies. It is true that in 
several of the associations the control 
has been narrow, almost dictatorial, and 
far out of line with the principles of 
democratic organization. Instances are 
not unknown in which accrediting agen- 
cies have for many years operated as 


oligarchies, with a few key persons per- 
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petuating themselves in the principal 
offices. 

It may be entirely appropriate to 
point out that in few of the accrediting 
associations are all the interested groups 
adequately represented. In teacher edu- 
cation, for example, the only accrediting 
at the national level at present is done 
entirely by an association composed of 
the presidents and deans of institutions 
that are considered (by their colleagues) 
to have acceptable programs. But many 
other groups are interested in sound 
standards of teacher preparation: the 
rank and file of teachers in the profes- 
sion; superintendents and principals who 
employ the product of teacher-education 
institutions and who are responsible 
for supervising instructional programs; 
school-board members who have to face 
public demands for teaching serv- 
ice; parents of school children who are 
vitally interested in getting the best 
available teachers; state boards and cer- 
tification officers who are responsible for 
issuing credentials to those qualified to 
teach; faculty members in the institu- 
tions who prepare teachers; even the 
students who are undergoing the process 
of getting ready to be teachers, who 
might be considered to have an impor- 
tant stake in the quality of the program 
of teacher preparation. The develop- 
ment of joint councils for accrediting, 
as mentioned earlier in the cases of 
dentistry and pharmacy, represents an 
effort to broaden the control of the ac- 
crediting associations so as to bring in 
more of the interested and affected 
groups. 

Interference with institutional auton- 
omy. University presidents have been 
particularly resentful of the manner in 
which the operation of accrediting agen- 
cies interferes with institutional auton- 
omy. This criticism arises particularly 
from the operations of the accrediting 
agencies in the professional fields. In a 
typical university, for example, the dean 
of the medical school comes in with his 
demands for additional supporting 


funds in the annual budget and tells his 
president that these demands must be 
met or the medical school will lose its 


accreditation. Similarly the dean of the 
law school reports the need for funds in 
his unit and backs up his request with 
the threat that the law school will be re- 
moved from the accredited list unless 
the demands are met. By the time each 
of the deans of professional schools has 
made his case, the university president 
begins to feel that the central administra- 
tion of the university actually seems to 
have little authority over the operations 
of its various professional schools. 

The process of accreditation by sep- 
arate schools, departments, or curricula 
encourages and intensifies the natural 
competition between the various units 
within a university. It tends to have a 
disintegrating effect on the university 
type of organization, so that each of the 
professional schools becomes more and 
more autonomous and operates under 
externally-determined standards without 
regard to the general welfare of the 
whole institution. 

Proliferation of accrediting agencies. 
Finally there is the criticism that there 
are too many of the accrediting associa- 
tions. They overlap in function, and 
there is no agency for effective coordina- 
tion of their procedures. In some of the 
professional fields two or more agencies 
are engaged in the accreditation of the 
same professional schools. The multiplic- 
ity of professional fields which have ac- 
crediting agencies imposes a relatively 
heavy burden on institutions for the pay- 
ment of annual dues. Each of the agen- 
cies requires reports and statistics, but 
each has its own forms and its own set 
of details; and these are completely un- 
coordinated. A committee of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education has been 
working for several years to to de- 
velop a uniform set of statistical reports 
which would be acceptable to all the 
accrediting agencies, but without success 
up to this point. It has been suggested 
that the accrediting agencies might agree 
among themselves on the general statis- 
tics they need and then the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 
could undertake to collect such statistics 
from all institutions and to furnish them 
to each of the accrediting associations as 
desired. 
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Recent Developments 


The two last-mentioned criticisms 
seem to be points which have been most 
significant in stimulating the work of 
the revamped Joint Committee on Ac- 
crediting, to which reference has been 
made earlier, which has been renamed 
the National Commission on Accredita- 
tion. The Commission now includes 
representation from the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, the Association of American 
Universities, and the Association of 
American Colleges. The Chairman of 
the Commission, Chancellor Gustavson 
of the University of Nebraska, has made 
a number of public statements concern- 
ing the plans which he has in mind, but 
at the time of this writing there has been 
no official pronouncement of policies by 
the reorganized Commission itself. 

The confusion that arises because of 
the multiplicity of the accrediting agen- 
cies seems, in the opinion of some ob- 
servers, to call for a super agency to ac- 
credit accrediting agencies. Chancellor 
Gustavson has announced that the Na- 
tional Commission which he heads will 
undertake this responsibility. Some edu- 
cators, however, have questioned wheth- 
er or not the National Commission, even 
with its recent reorganization, is prop- 
erly constituted so as to be representa- 
tive of all the interests that are affected 
by such an undertaking. Some leaders 
of professions have likewise questioned 
whether a group composed of presidents 
of institutions is a logical group to de- 
cide who should evaluate the effective- 
ness of an institution in preparing pro- 
fessional practitioners. 

Another promising development has 
been the formation of the Federation 
of Regional Accrediting Associations. 
Representatives of all of the regional 
associations have met and formed an 
organization which has as its first pur- 
pose the issuance of a single national list, 
combining into one roster all the insti- 
tutions that have met the standards for 
accreditation of their respective regional 


agencies. It is possible that this Federa- 
tion might provide a nucleus around 
which there could be set up a form of 
self-regulation for all the accrediting 
associations in the country. This form 
of organization seems to the writer to 
offer ibilities somewhat more in the 
American tradition of voluntary control 
through a widely representative group 
than the plan of assigning control to an 

ncy whose representation is limited 
to a few presidents of selected universi- 
ties and colleges. 


Values in the Accrediting Process 


The first half of the twentieth century 
has witnessed a truly remarkable devel- 
opment in the control of the quality of 
higher education through accrediting 
agencies. It is appropriate to assess the 
values that have been derived from this 
development. In practically every in- 
stance the accrediting agencies were 
created deliberately to provide a service 
for which a need had eae clearly felt. 
That they have been successful in meet- 
ing such needs seems evident. 

The accrediting associations have been 
responsible for enormous improvement 
in the quality of the service in higher 
education in this country. One has only 
to read the accounts of medical educa- 
tion in 1910 and to compare the situation 
at that time with the present one to 
realize the gains that have been made. 
Similar improvements in varying degree 
could be shown in every type of higher 
education. Most colleges and univer- 
sities in this country today give reason- 
ably decent education; this was not true 
nearly so universally before the days of 
the accrediting associations. The ex- 
ploitation of students by institutions 
operated solely for the profit of the pro- 
prietors has been largely eliminated in 
the fields covered by effective accrediting 
agencies. 

The accrediting associations have 
proved to be sound bulwarks against 
attacks on educational institutions by 
unscrupulous politicians or other inter- 
ests inimical to sound instructional pro- 
grams. It is true that governors of states, 
members of state legislatures, and other 
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public officials have sometimes resented 
vigorously the external control over in- 
stitutions that is exercised by the accred- 
iting agencies. In at least one case the 
governor of a state brought suit against 
a regional accrediting association to re- 
strain its activities in relation to the in- 
stitutions in his state. The decision of 
the United States Court of Appeals in 
this case strongly affirmed the conten- 
tion of the accrediting association that it 
was operating in the public interest, and 
the Court stated that such a form of 
regulation is highly desirable in the re- 
lations between a state government and 
the institutions of higher education. 


The annual meetings of the accredit- 
ing associations have provided interest- 
ing and significant forums for the pres- 
entation of topics related to the im- 
provement of higher education. The dis- 
cussion of any topic becomes especially 
“live” when it is associated with the ac- 
crediting process. 

Students have benefited =. from 
the accrediting process, not only through 
the maintenance of better programs of 
education but also through the coordi- 
nation of institutional programs that 
permit relatively easy transfer from one 
college to another. The student who 
takes his first years of collegiate work 
in an accredited institution can be rea- 
sonably certain that his credits will be 
accepted and will apply on the appro- 
priate curricula in the college or uni- 
versity to which he will later transfer. 
It is difficult to imagine how such a 
form of coordination could have been 
accomplished without the services of the 
accrediting agencies. In fact, if all ac- 
crediting were suddenly abandoned, 


every institution in the country would 
have to begin its own process of accredit- 
ing other institutions, a task that would 
be beyond the competence and capacity 
of the admissions officers in almost all 
the colleges and universities of the 
country. 


Conclusion 


Although widely and sometimes justly 
criticized, the accrediting of institutions 
of higher education seems to be a neces- 
sary part of the American system of 
higher education. The values that have 
been derived from a generation-long ex- 
perience with the accrediting process far 
outweigh the deficiencies that have been 
described. 

Continued efforts may be expected for 
the improvement of the accrediting 
process. Some method of controlling the 
creation of new agencies and of co- 
ordinating the activities of existing ac- 
crediting agencies may be expected. In 
this connection the work of the National 
Commission under Chancellor Gustav- 
son will be watched with interest, as will 
also the efforts of the regional associa- 
tions to form a National Federation of 
Accrediting Agencies. 

Within the accrediting agencies one 
of the most needed steps is a revision of 
the administrative control, to provide 
opportunities for effective participation 
in the accrediting process by all groups 
interested in the maintenance of quality 
of the educational service. Equally im- 

rtant is continued research for the 
improvement and validation of the 
criteria used in appraising the quality 
of institutional programs. 


Miner TEACHERS COLLEGE EXPERIMENTS WITH CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
“I liked the witch. She was very mean—but funny, too. And the dwarfs were such nice 


little men,” whispered a very little girl. 


I asked another child who was his favorite actor. “Snow White, because she was so pretty,” 


the boy beamed. 


Thus ran the comments of children following Miner Teachers College's first full-length 
children’s production acted out by college men and women. The play, “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs,” by Jessie Braham White attracted 2,500 boys and girls whose comments and 


appreciation were richly rewarding. 


The first experiment on the Little Stage of the College was an adaptation under the title 
“Maiden Without Hands” from Nila Mack’s Columbia radio show, “Let's Pretend.” After this 
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initial production college students were invited to take part in the Snow White fantasy, a three- 
act play which ran five performances. The students responded in unprecedented numbers and 
fully enjoyed playing to children. 

A host of reasons have encouraged the faculty to produce children’s plays, possibly most 
important being those that affect the children. First, the children appear to enjoy the plays 
and to appreciate the story, the acting, the colors of the set, and the costumes. Pictures taken 
during the performances show their rapt attention, and their eagerness to hear every word 
testifies to their interest. There is actually very little opportunity for experience with children’s 
drama afforded in the Nation's Capital. The Clare Tree Major productions, which for years 
were staged in Washington, have recently been presented in Alexandria, Virginia, because of 
the lack of an adequate theatre in the District. The children’s productions at Miner Teachers 
College thus fill a gap in entertainment for little people. 

Another factor encouraging such dramas is the response of the typical child to the plays 
after he returns to his classroom. Teachers of these children have sent back to the college 
compositions, paintings, and drawings created by the children after they had seen “Maiden 
Without Hands” and “Snow White.” The children communicated what they liked about the 
play and, in a somewhat groping fashion, their opinions as to why this or that person was a 
good actor. The plays have supplied experiences serving to motivate language arts and fine arts 
work. 


Another value cannot be overlooked. A clear contribution of drama to education, as Harold 
Tuttle and many others have pointed out,’ is to teach. Maybe the object of the teaching is 
right living, or the spirit of democracy, or something else worth teaching in this American 
democracy. Often meanings of plays, including story and moral, offer worth-while teachings. 
When that teaching is done artistically—as it can be done through good dramatic technique— 
a play is particularly effective. Children’s plays, when well-done and carefully produced in 
accord with accepted dramatic criteria, can teach little children. ; 

Such plays can do something for college actors, too. Faculty members and students get a 
real lift and “kick” out of playing to an enthusiastic and grateful audience, albeit an audience 
mostly of children. It’s a relief from the strain of being concerned about whether a play is 
going over with a more critical adult audience. Yet, there is evidence in acting, set building, 
properties’ management, and other elements in the production that the actors want to maintain 
the same high standards of performance for the children as for adults. 

The plays, furthermore, afford added training to prospective teachers of children. The class 
in Play Production at Miner College participates in determining ctiteria for a wide range of 
such drama. The prospective teacher has an opportunity to play before children, to see what 
they appreciate, and how they react. 

He learns how important humor, movement in acting, color in sets and costume, and 
clear speaking are in pleasing children. He learns when realism gets short shrift in favor of 
imagination and when, even for children, there must be a return to réalism. These learnings 
are positive helps for the student who would teach. " 

Children’s plays also do something for the college in its community. The plays bring 
parents and patrons as well as children and their teachers to the college. The community thus 
learns something of what the college is doing. Children begin to know about an institution 
beyond their own schools. They may admire the college actors and be motivated to emulate 
them. Parents and other citizens learn of at least one small phase of the community job the 
college is doing. 

Those who have been most directly involved in the experimentation with children’s plays 
at Miner Teachers College feel that a satisfactory college dramatics program might well consist 
of one production for adults and one for children in each college year.—Paul Cook, Miner 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


* Tuttle, Harold Saxe. “The Play's the Thing Now!” Curriculum Development in Secondary 
Education. The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. Washing- 
ton, D. C., May, 1944, Vol. 28, No. 123, pp. 62-65. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE 1950 NATIONAL STUDY 
OF TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Ray C. Maul 


D.. a critical shortage of teachers 
exist? If so, is the need equally insistent 
in all fields, or does it vary from field 
to field? What about a possible oversup- 
ply in certain fields? Is there really a 
need for well-prepared teachers to re- 
place any large number of inadequately- 
prepared teachers in service? Who is 
chiefly responsible for a balance between 
supply and demand? Who should ad- 
vise with high-school seniors and college 
freshmen concerning employment oppor- 
tunities in teaching? These are some of 
the questions facing every member of 
the teaching profession today. At no 
time in the past has it been possible to 
obtain a clear picture of the national 
situation, but the 1950 National Teacher 
Supply and Demand Study brings to 
light important data in the search for 
answers to the questions listed. 

It is clear from the data of the 1950 
National Study that the critical shortage 
of well-prepared elementary-school teach- 
ers is as great as it has been at any time 
in recent years; it is equally clear that 
the supply of available high-school 
teachers is not only equal to but far in 
excess of the demand, particularly in 
some of the subject fields. 


Supply of New Elementary-School 
Teachers 


New teachers come from two sources. 
The first source is the annual wave of 
college graduates who have completed 
programs of preparation entitling them 
to certificates under the laws and regu- 
lations of their respective states. This 
source of supply has been rather com- 
pletely and accurately measured. The 
other source of supply is that group of 
persons who at some earlier time met 
the requirements for certificates and may 


This article presents a summary report 
of the 1950 National Study of Teacher 
Supply and Demand, the third annual in- 
vestigation of this problem conducted by 
the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards under 
the direction of Mr. Maul, of State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas, who serves 
as Research Associate of the Commission. 

Reprints of this article are available 
from the National Commission offices, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Separate printed copies of 
the complete report, with state-by-state 
figures, are also available from the Com- 
mission. 


elect to become candidates for teaching 
positions. The number and qualifica- 
tions of persons in the latter group seem 
to defy measurement. 

The recently completed National 
Study includes reports from colleges 
(and universities) representing 92 per 
cent of the total enrollment in higher- 
education institutions in the United 
States, Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii. These reports, when ex- 
tended to 100 per cent, show that the 
elementary schools of the nation cannot 
possibly be staffed in 1950-51 with ade- 
quately-prepared teachers. Many school- 
rooms must continue in charge of par- 
tially-prepared or unprepared persons, 
and the effort to upgrade these persons 
must be pursued more aggressively. Last 
year (1948-1949) the colleges graduated 
19,375 persons who completed four-year 
programs of preparation argo | de- 
signed for elementary-school teaching. 
This year (1949-1950) the colleges will 
graduate a total of 22,460 such qualified 
elementary-school teaching candidates. 


95 
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The number of 1950 graduates who will 
seek teaching is not known, 
but the demand for their services admits 
of rather definite measurement, and it 
is crystal clear that the available num- 
ber will not begin to meet the needs 
of the elementary schools of the nation. 
In a majority of the states, standard 
elementary-school certificates are also is- 
sued to college students who have com- 
pleted 90 semester hours, 60 hours, or in 
some instances only 30 hours. When the 
number who will finish such three-, two-, 
and one-year programs in 1950 is added 
to the number who will complete the 
four-year program for elementary-school 
teaching, the total will be only 35,582. 


Demand for Elementary-School 
Teachers 


There are four specific kinds of de- 
mands for elementary-school teachers. 
First is the need to replace those who 
retire from the profession. Second is 
the need to staff additional classrooms 
to accommodate the rapidly increasing 
elementary-school enrollment. Third is 
the need to relieve overcrowding in 
recognition of the clear fact that the 
grouping of 35, and frequently more, 
elementary-school children in one room 
defies accomplishment of the major ob- 
jectives of education. 
ourth is the need to replace a vast 
number of inadequately-prepared or 
wholly-unprepared anges now in ele- 
mentary-school teaching service. It is 
obvious that the forthcoming 1950 su 
ply of four-year trained candidates will 
not be equal to any one of these needs. 

It has not yet been possible to assem- 
ble complete information concerning the 
demand for teachers, but complete data 
from 18 states, Alaska, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii provide a basis 
for estimating reliably the total need 
as reflected by the September, 1949, re- 
ports. Last September 20,744 new ele- 
mentary-school teachers (who did not 
teach anywhere the preceding year) were 
employed in these areas. The states em- 
ploying them represent not more than 


one-third of the total population of the 
nation, and it seems reasonable to as- 


sume that they employ no more than 
one-third of the total number of ele- 
mentary-school teachers. The figures 
support the belief, therefore, that more 
than 60,000 new persons were absorbed 
by the teaching profession in the ele- 
mentary-school classrooms of the nation 
last September. It seems fair to assume 
that at least two-thirds of this group 
replaced retiring teachers and that not 
more than one-third was thus available 
to meet the other three needs—expanded 
enrollment, relief of overcrowding, and 
teachers. 


of unprepared 
The 1950 production of 22,460 cannot 
be expected to meet more than one-half 


the need for replacement alone. 

Census figures show that the Septem- 
ber, 1950, elementary-school enrollment 
of the nation will increase greatly over 
that of September, 1949. If this in- 
creased enrollment could be divided 
into rooms of 25 pupils each, it would 
demand the services of all of the 22,460 
graduates to be produced in 1950. Fur- 
thermore, while exact figures are not 
available concerning the extent of over- 
crowding, it seems fair to assume that if 
all existing elementary-school classrooms 
were reduced to not more than 25, or 

rhaps even 30, pupils each, the need 
or more elementary-school teachers to 
staff the additional classrooms needed 
would exceed the 1950 production of 
22,460. Finally, there is not complete 
evidence as to the number of unpre- 
pared or partially-prepared elementary- 
school teachers in service; but the evi- 
dence is clear that the replacement of 
those now in service with less than 60 
semester hours of college credit, irre- 
spective of its quality, would more than 
consume the 1950 production of four- 
year trained candidates. Thus, there 
clearly exists a need for more than five 
times the number of new elementary- 
school teachers being graduated this 
year from all the colleges and universi- 
ties. 


Comparison with Former Years 


Table I presents teacher figures on 
sappy for the years 1941, 1945, and 


. The table also contains complete 
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reports on the 1950 group now in the 
colleges; the 1950 figure, therefore, may 
be assumed to be approximately correct. 
It will — only as seniors drop out of 
college and as students not in college in 
February, 1950, enter the second semes- 
ter, third quarter, and/or summer ses- 
sion and complete bachelor’s degree re- 
quirements before September 1. The 
year 1941, the last undisturbed prewar 
year, is established as a base of com- 
parison only because no earlier figures 
are available. It must be recognized that 
the acceptance of 1941 as a base does not 
in any way imply the existence of a de- 
sirable balance between supply and de- 
mand at that time. Evidence indicates 
that demand for  elementary-school 
teachers greatly exceeded supply, even 
before 1941. The 1945 figures show the 
height of the shortage, and the 1949 
figures are those for the last complete 
ear.* 

Table I-A shows the measured de- 
mand for elementary-school teachers 
last September in 18 states, Alaska, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii, from 
which complete reports are available. 
The total is 20,744, of whom 4,065 en- 
tered service in one-room schools, 4,807 
entered lower-grade classrooms, 4,437 en- 
tered upper-grade classrooms, and 7,435 
were not reported separately for this 
classification. Table II-B (on the same 
page at the right of Table II-A) shows 
the 1949 supply as this supply became 
available in the coll in exactly the 
same states reporting the demand figures. 
In these 21 geographic units, where 
20,744 new elementary-school teachers 
were demanded, the available supply 

roduced by the colleges was only 6,871 
our-year trained elementary - school 
teaching candidates. Even considering 
the candidates who could receive stand- 
ard certificates on 90, 60, or 30 semester 
hours of college work, the total produc- 
tion was only 11,391, leaving 9,353 newly- 


employed elementary-school teachers 
*The data ted in Table I are shown 


separately by states in the 1950 National Teacher 
Supply and Demand Study available through the 
office of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 1201 


Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


whose qualifications are unknown. It is 
known only that they did not complete 
preparation programs in colleges in the 
same states during 1949, and that they 
did not teach anywhere the preceding 
year. 


Preparation Level of Elementary- 
School Teachers 


Table III shows something of the na- 
ture of the problem as it varies from 
state to state throughout the 35 states 
in which it was possible to analyze 
the AMOUNT OF PREPARATION, in 
terms of semester hours, of all elemen- 
tary-school teachers in service. The 
total of 335,619 elementary-school teach- 
ers in service in these 35 states can be 
divided into three large groups. Of 
this number 46.71 per cent hold the 
bachelor’s degree or better; 36.57 per 
cent have as many as 60 but not more 
than 119 semester hours of credit; and 
16.72 per cent have not attended college 
at all or have earned less than 60 semes- 
ter hours of credit. This general state- 
ment describes a broad situation but 
does not actually ag any local or 
state situation clearly. e figures must 
be interpreted because the reporting 
states vary tremendously from the aver- 
age. It will be noticed, for example, that 
in some of the states practically all of 
the elementary-school teachers in service 
are of bachelor’s degree status, whereas 
at the other extreme a state can be 
found in which more than one-fourth of 
the elementary-school teachers now in 
service have completed less than 30 
semester hours and another one-third of 
the total have not completed as much as 
60 semester hours. These figures reveal 
the difference in the nature of the 
problems facing the respective states. In 
the favored state the effort can be large- 
ly concentrated upon improving the 
quality of the teacher’s background and 
stimulating his in-service growth for 
more effective teaching; whereas in the 
less favored state little more can be 
done than to continue the drive for ad- 
ditional formal college preparation. 

Table III includes reports from four 


states separately analyzing the prepara- 
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tion of the new elementary-school teach- 
ers who entered service last September. 
These figures make it possible to deter- 
mine whether the induction of new 
teachers at the beginning of the school 
year tended to increase or decrease the 
average level of preparation of the total 
teaching force in those states. 


High-School Teacher Supply 
and Demand 


Table I also presents complete —_ 
for the nation on the supply of high- 
school teachers. In 1949 a total of 
66,890 college graduates became eligible 
for high-school certificates, and the num- 
ber to become qualified in 1950 is 84,730. 
When these figures are compared with 
the limited demand figures shown in 
Table I-A, the oversupply of candidates 
for high-school teaching positions be- 
comes obvious. A careful study of the 
figures reveals a much greater oversupply 
in some high-school teaching subjects 
than in others. 

In the 21 state units for which the de- 
mand for high-school teachers is report- 
ed in Table II-A, 14,498 new high-school 
teachers were employed last September. 
The colleges in the same states produced 
23,530 college graduates eligible for 
high-school certificates in 1949. If the 
group of states furnishing complete data 
on demand is again assumed to repre- 
sent approximately one-third of the na- 
tion, it seems fair to assume that the 
total number of new high-school teach- 
ers employed last September was approx- 
imately 42,000. This means that not 
more than two-thirds of the 66,890 grad- 
uates of 1949 had opportunities to enter 
high-school teaching. If the demand re- 
mains stable for another year, it then 
means that not more than one-half of 
the 1950 graduates who can qualify for 
high-school certificates will have employ- 
ment opportunities in high-school teach- 


ing. 
The figures of Table II-A deserve fur- 
ther analysis. In the field of social 


science, for example, the reporting states 
employed 1,953 new teachers last Sep- 
tember, while the colleges in the same 
states produced 4,418 new candidates. 


The latter were approximately one-third 
of the 12,299 produced throughout the 
nation (Table I). The 1950 figure in 
this field is 14,910, which points clearly 
to the tremendous oversupply of candi- 
dates for the teaching of this subject, 
ticularly when it is recognized that 
our years of college preparation with a 
social-science major offers little other 
vocational outlet than teaching. Again, 
in men’s physical education the report- 
ing states employed 934 new teachers 
last September while the colleges in the 
same states produced 2,615 new candi- 
dates. The latter were approximately 
one-third of the 7,548 produced through- 
out the nation (Table I). The 1950 a 
ure in this field is 10,346, again pointing 
clearly to a staggering oversupply of com- 
titors for limited opportunities. In 
ome economics, on the other hand, the 
balance between supply and demand last 
year was almost equal, and the increase 
from 1949 to 1950 is negligible. It 
should be noted that home economics is 
the only high-school teaching field in 
which the number of ible candidates 
produced in 1950 will not exceed the 
number produced in 1941. 


Significance of the Imbalance 


Throughout the past no individual 
group, agency, or authority has attempt- 
ed to exert any influence upon or has 
even shown any serious concern with the 
lack of balance between supply and de- 
mand. In the past, also, it has been 
impossible to present a clear picture of 
this problem except in a few isolated 
states. The information now becoming 
available redefines responsibilities in this 
area. The 48 state certification officers, 
the institutions engaged in the prepara- 
tion of teachers, and all members of the 
teaching profession must now face 
squarely the fact that teaching cannot 
rise to true professional status until ag- 
gressive, cooperative action points to- 
ward the establishment and maintenance 
of a close balance between supply and 
demand. No longer can any one of these 
individuals or groups assume that the 
initiative will be taken by others. The 
challenge is basic to the continued prog- 
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TABLE I 


Numper ComPaRATIve Per Cent or AND University Srupents CoMPLETING 
Sranparp CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS IN THE Forty-E1gut Srates, Auaska, District or 
Co.tumsia, AND Hawau, tn 1950, 1949, 1945, anp 1941 


(1950, 1949, and 1945 are shown as percentages of 1941) 


1950 1949 1945 1941 
e Number Per Cent Number Per Cent ar me Per on Number Per Cent 
i Students 1941 Students 1941 Students 1941 Students 1941 
Elementary 
120 semester hours 22,460 141.91 19,375 122.42 10,841 68.50 15,827 100.00 
90 semester hours 2,104 65. 2,129 66.57 1,815 56.75 3,198 100.00 
60 semester hours 8,227 67.51 7,339 60.23 43.20 12,186 100.00 
30 semester hours 2,791 77.10 2,775 76.66 1,714 47.35 3,620 100.00 
Elementary Total 35,582 102.16 31,618 90.78 19,634 56.37 34,831 100.00 
High School 
Agriculture 3,261 196.21 3,017 181.53 318 19.13 1,662 100.00 
Art 2,345 268.31 1,540 176.20 546 62.47 874 100.00 
Commerce 7,999 206.48 5,449 140. 2,001 53.98 3,874 100.00 
English 8,346 148.43 7,511 133.58 3,662 65.13 623 100.00 
Foreign Language 2,301 139.79 1,955 118.77 935 56.80 1,646 100.00 
Home Economics 4,671 99.77 4,163 88.92 3,546 75.74 4,682 100.00 
Industrial Arts 4,424 383.36 2,962 256 .67 268 23.22 1,154 100.00 
Journalism 320 666 .67 114 237.50 16 33.33 48 100.00 
Library Science 359 166.20 289 133.80 177 81.94 216 100.00 
] i 4,680 256.44 3,684 201.86 915 50.14 1,825 100.00 
Music 5,346 193 .63 4,213 152.59 459 59.15 1,705 100.00 
Physical Ed.—Men 10,346 606.80 7,548 442.70 459 26.92 1,705 100.00 
Physical Ed.—Women 2,742 218.66 2,402 191.55 987 78.71 1,254 100.00 
General Sci ° 228.78 2,103 179.59 452 38.60 1,171 100. 
Biology 3,339 286.86 2,393 205.58 461 39.61 1,164 100.00 
Chemistry 1,780 246.20 1,242 171.78 278 38.45 723 100.00 
Physics ¢ 243.43 572 153 .35 87 23.32 100.00 
Social Sciences 14,910 222.70 12,269 183.70 3,154 47.11 6,695 100.00 
Speech . 277.59 1,099 183.78 347 58.03 100.00 
Other 2,314 111.68 2,335 112.69 1,245 60.09 2,072 100.00 
High School Total 84,730 211.19 66,890 166.73 21,577 53.78 40,120 100.00 
GRAND TOTAL 120,312 160.52 98,508 131.43 41,211 54.98 74,951 100.00 
Read table thus: In 1950, a total of 22,460 college students will complete programs of 120 semester hours of preparation for 
4 identical programs in 1941. In all instances these Cy tay 


school . This will be 141.91 cent of the number who completed 
all colleges universities in the na tla. 
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ress and improvement of the elementary 
and high schools of the nation. 

Young men and young women about 
to complete their high-school programs 
and enter upon their college programs 
have heretofore had little or no infor- 
mation concerning the extent and na- 
ture of opportunities in teaching. They 
have not been challenged to recognize 
the particular abilities which character- 
ize the successful teacher. Accurate in- 
formation is now available, and high- 
school counselors, administrators, and 
teachers can no longer shun their re- 
sponsibilities for guidance. College and 
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university authorities can no longer as- 
sume a complacent attitude toward this 
vital problem. The careful selection and 
encouragement of candidates of superior 
promise go hand-in-hand with the dis- 
couragement of those who manifestly are 
ill fitted for the social task of teaching. 
The identification of qualities related to 
success in teaching is not an impossible 
task. The problem must be courageous- 
ly faced at all levels by all members of 
the profession. Anything less than such 
aggressive action is to shun a responsibil- 
ity of first magnitude and to undermine 
the entire educational system of the 
United States. 


RELATION OF CLAss S1zE AND OTHER FAcTrors TO STUDENT RATINGS OF TEACHERS 


Student rating of teachers has become a valuable instrument for self-improvement in class- 
room instruction at the Colorado State College of Education. The use of student rating scales 
is voluntary with faculty members, many of whom have chosen to use them. The Purdue 
Rating Scale has been in use since 1928. The data that have been collected suggest possible 
answers to important questions concerning the effectiveness of the use of the Scale. 

Does the size of the class influence the rating? The slight difference revealed for classes of 
varying size taught by the same instructors seems to indicate that class size has little influence 
upon ratings given by students. Although a positive correlation is revealed between higher 
ratings and increased size of class, it is too low to be considered of any significance. 

Is the ability of the student a function of the rating he gives his teacher? The data clearly 
indicate that there is very little correlation between the grades given a student by his teacher 
and the rating given to the same teacher by the student. The objection some teachers express 
to being rated by their students on the ground that a student's judgment is prejudiced by low 
class standing does not seem to be justified. The data gathered at Greeley show a slight 
negative correlation between the class standing of students and their ratings of teachers. The 
ratio of the coefficient of correlation to its standard error is too small to say with certainty 
whether there is a true relationship between the two. 

Are ratings affected by the maturity of the student? The chances are very good that senior- 
college students will give higher ratings than those given by students in the first two years. 
Summer-school students give higher ratings than do students in the regular school year. 

Do students in elective courses mark higher than those in required courses? No appreciable 
difference is found. The data available from the Greeley experience do not support the con- 
tention that ratings are raised by the higher degree of interest in elective as compared with 
required courses. 

Is the “halo effect” a factor? A student who has a high general impression of a teacher 
tends to rate him higher on each specific trait than he would if his general impression were low. 
The “halo effect” operates more effectively on those specific traits which are less objectively 
measurable. 

Does the use of the Purdue Rating Scale result in an improvement of instruction? Accepting 
the assumption that the Scale measures effective teaching, the answer is “yes.” The director of 
instruction discusses the results of the ratings with each teacher. In most cases, the teacher sets 
to work to improve his weak points as shown by the ratings. Most of the teachers who use the 
Scale consistently make significant improvement as reflected by higher average scores on sub- 
sequent ratings—W. D. Armentrout, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


A NEW CHALLENGE FOR EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Willard B. Spalding 


i most disciplines which are con- 
nected with the professional training of 
teachers, educational psychology has yet 
to find an entirely appropriate place 
either within the science of psychology 
or within the field of education. In the 
latter series of relationships it is looked 
to for the development of the basic prin- 
ciples which should underlie and sup- 
port the way in which the school deals 
with its human material. In the former 
it is looked to for an educational inter- 
pretation of principles which others have 
discovered. In both of these major areas 
it has made significant contributions, 
but few of the scientists who work in 
this field feel entirely at home and wel- 
come in either education or psychology. 
As a result, committees are at work try- 
ing to define educational psychology in 
such a way that it will gain added repute 
among human scientists and educators. 
Present criticisms about its recent steril- 
ity and concern about the indefiniteness 
of its area of research and knowledge 
call for close scrutiny of the field in or- 
der to discover what causes the difficulty 
which is at hand. In recent conversa- 
tions with the writer, two leading edu- 
cational psychologists have emphasized 
this problem. One said that “educa- 
pel psychology has become a valley of 
dry bones.” The other stated that edu- 
cational psychologists “pick the crumbs 
which fall from the table of ‘pure’ 
psychology.” These vivid remarks from 
men who have been active workers in 
the field give added reason to examine it 
anew. 

If educational psychology is to become 
a science, it must meet the criteria of a 
science. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
defines a science as “ordered knowledge 
of natural phenomena and of the rela- 
tions between them.” This same source 
refers to psychology as a science but re- 


Although this pointed analysis of the 
place of educational psychology in the dis- 
ciplines of higher education may bring 
quick rejoinder from some quarters, the 
author presents ideas well worth ponder- 
ing. Mr. Spalding, former Superintendent 
of the Portland, Oregon, Public Schools, 
is Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


serves for educational the 
following: “After a long period of slow 
development the science has reached the 
stage at which it may be profitably ap- 
plied. For the purposes of a general sur- 
vey it will suffice to distinguish formative, 
directive, and curative applications. 
Prominent under the first head are the 
applications of psychology to education. 
In general, educational practice aims at 
the formation of cognitive, affective, and 
conative disposition which are likely to 
be serviceable in later life and in the 
pursuit of some career; in other words, to 
develop knowledge and ability, taste, and 
character. Educational psychol at- 
tempts to formulate the theory relevant 
to this process. ... Even here, however, 
the contributions are largely negative. 
Theoretical consideration and experi- 
mental findings have largely succeeded 
in dislodging many deeply-rooted prac- 
tices based on mistaken doctrines con- 
cerning the growth of the mind. .. . If 
positive and constructive contributions 
to the training of character are less ob- 
vious, one can at least point to a promis- 
ing ferment of ideas in relation to these 

roblems.” 1 The treatment of the sub- 
ject above seems to indicate that educa- 
tional psychology is concerned with the 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Gen- 
eral Survey of the Science,” subhead: “Applica- 
tions of Psychology,” 1949. Vol. 18, p. 689. 
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a of knowledge of natural 
phenomena and of the relations between 
them rather than with the discovery of 
more knowledge. If this is true, it is not 
a science but a branch of engineering. 

If educational psychology is to be a 
science, it must have a clearly-defined 
body of knowledge and a precise area 
in which to carry on research. Chemis- 
try, for example, can be divided into 
organic and inorganic, with each os 
a clearly-defined y of knowledge a 
a precise area of research. Physics is 
readily divided into mechanics, electric- 
ity, nuclear physics, and the like, with 
similar results. Psychology is capable of 
similar division into social psychology, 
the psychology of learning, the psychol- 
ogy of the emotions, and like parts. 

ile it is true that the sciences run 
together in many areas, no one person 
can become versed in all of them, and 
the divisions are necessary in order to 
ess forward in the search for truth. 
ach division, in any science, has a body 
of research which tends to be uniquely 
its own. When educational psychologists 
are queried about the research which 
they are carrying on, their replies indi- 
cate, in general, either that they are 
working in one of the areas mentioned 
above or that they are attempting to 
apply truths to the edu- 
cative process, largely through criticism 
of existing practices. None of them 
reply in terms of a definite body of re- 
search which is unique to their field. It 
is probable that their failure to define 
a specific area in which research in edu- 
cational psychol is to be carried on 
arises out of the fact that such an area 
does not exist. 

While this confusion exists in the field 
of educational psychology, there is com- 
parable confusion in the field of educa- 
tion. Systems of schooling have grown 
up without preconceived plans. They 
are usually patternless patchworks of 
ancient traditions, recent accretions, and 
popular programs. They have no struc- 
ture which is recognizable because they 
have not been designed, and there are 


very few persons in the field of educa- 
tion who begin to understand how to de- 
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sign a system of schooling in accord 
with known principles. As a result, edu- 
cation has failed to reach those high 
levels of quality which are increasingly 
necessary as the problems which man 
faces become increasingly complex. 
Educators at one time used the logical 
arrangement of subject-matter as the 
single principle on which their programs 
were Sened, Arithmetic, for example, 
was ae in order from counting 
through addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division with whole num- 
bers. This introduction was followed 
by a process of going through the steps 
again with fractions and mixed num- 
bers. It was believed that this arran 
ment was inherent in the nature of the 
subject, which was sufficient justification 
for its use. Many arguments centered 
around trying to decide which particular 
combination of numbers should come 
first, which second, and so on. There 
were advocates of teaching addition and 
subtraction as one process because it was 
more “logical.” The nature of the child 
was overlooked in the turmoil. Similar 
discussions and disagreements took place 
in nearly every subject-matter field. 
There was a time when methods of 
teaching, arising out of the nature of 
the material presented by the teacher, 
were in the fore. Mental arithmetic, a 
method of teaching the subject by de- 
priving the pupils of the materials need- 
ed for writing, had its proponents. Ed- 
ward Brooks in his New Normal Mental 
Arithmetic published in 1873 says: “A 
new area has dawned upon the science 
of numbers. A royal road to mathe- 
matics has been discovered. So great is 
the perfume of the flowers of philosophy 
that the youthful learner can follow it 
with interest and pleasure, and one of 
the most influential agents in this system 
is that of mental arithmetic. The im- 
portance of this change can hardly be ov- 
erestimated. The study of mental arith- 
metic introduced by Warren Cooper, 
and to whom teachers and pupils owe a 
debt of gratitude which can never be 
repaid, affords the finest form of mental 
discipline anywhere in the public school. 
When properly taught, it gives quick- 
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ness of perception, keenness of insight, 
toughness of mental fiber, and an in- 
tellectual power and grasp that can be 
acquired by no other elementary branch 
of study. An old writer on arithmetic 
quaintly called his work the ‘whetstone 
of wit.’ Mental arithmetic is, in my 
opinion, truly a whetstone of wit. It is 
a mental grindstone that sharpens the 
mind and gives it the power of concen- 
tration and penetration. To omit a 
thorough course of mental arithmetic in 
the common school is to deprive the 
pupil of one of the principal sources of 
mental power.” * 

Again there were similar claims for 
methods in nearly every other subject- 
matter field. The result of this move- 
ment has been to clutter the curricula 
of teacher-training institutions with 
courses in methods of teaching arith- 
metic, the methods of teaching English, 
the methods of teaching reading, the 
methods of teaching foreign languages, 
the methods of teaching the social 
studies, and countless others. There are 
few courses in the methods of teaching 
children. 

A third approach to the problem, and 
there have been many others, was 
through the organization of the curricu- 
lum. There were many questions raised 
about scope and sequence, grade place- 
ment of subject-matter, time schedules, 
integration, correlation, incidental learn- 
ing, the core curriculum, broad fields, 
and similar esoteric ideas. Again the 
major result has been a proliferation of 
courses in educational institutions in 
order to train teachers and their leaders 
to use the prescribed vocabulary intelli- 
gently. Public schools remained about 
as they had been. 

The results of all of these movements, 
plus those of child-centered schools, 
progressive education, supervised study, 
the Dalton Plan, and many others are 
still found in the public schools today. 
Within an individual school system, and 


* Monroe, W. C. “Arithmetic as a Mental Dis- 
cipline.” Development of Arithmetic as a School 
Subject. Bulletin No. 10, Bureau of Education, 

t of the Interior. Washington, D. C., 


1917. 


very often within an individual school, 
are the vestigial remnants of programs 
which had their moments of = arity. 
Most of them have been so changed by 
passing through the minds of teachers 
who understood them only in part that 
their present form is scarcely nape ee 
able. One of the results of this educa- 
tional conglomerate is the present em- 
phasis on guidance. It is a shocking com- 
mentary on the state of public educa- 
tion that it is necessary to have a trained 
adult at hand whenever an intelligent 
pupil must make a choice. If schools 
were designed wisely this would not be 
necessary. 

The need for design of schools and 
school systems has been pointed out 
clearly by Harold Rugg in’ his latest 
volume, Foundations for American Edu- 
cation.’ His statement that no school 
has been consciously designed for the 
past fifty years seems to be grounded in 
a substantial mass of evidence. 

If educational programs are to be de- 
signed wisely, they must rest upon the 
dual base of psychological and oe 
ical truths. They must be in accord wi 
what is now known about the nature 
of man and the nature of society. The 

rinciples which scientists in both fields 

ave been discovering through careful 
scholarly research must be used by edu- 
cational engineers to produce the blue- 
prints for the system of schooling which 
must be built, and there are no educa- 
tional engineers. 

There are educational psychologists, 
however, who are casting about for a 
respectable area of research and for a 
well-defined body of knowledge on which 
to erect the regimen of their own dis- 
cipline. These men are presently the 
nearest to the educational engineer of 
all the professional groups. They are 
versed in the principles of human be- 
havior which must be used in designing 
a school. Because of their long experi- 
ence in training teachers, they are aware 
of more of the principles which underlie 
social development than most persons 


*Rugg, Harold Ordway. Foundations for 
American Education. World Book Company. 
New York, 1947. 


who have not been trained as sociol- 
ogists. In short, they are the persons 
who can give leadership to education as 
it grapples with the problem of design. 
As they do this, their area of research 
becomes immediately apparent — the 
search for new and better ways to use 
what has been discovered about human 
nature. They will be venturing into 
new areas, where there is a wealth of 
material to examine, where there are 
innumerable experiments to be _per- 
formed, where there are hundreds of 
new discoveries to be made. We already 
know vastly more about children than is 
used in schools; but this knowledge is 
not used, largely because no one has 
given his sole attention to the solution 
of the problems involved in using it. If 
educational psychologists would do this, 
the contributions which they made 
would be reflected in finer and richer 

experiences for boys and girls. 
€ suggestion that educational psy- 
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chology become the engineering science 
for education is made with full knowl- 
edge that many human scientists do not 
believe engineering research to be re- 
spectable. The aura of ancient tradition 
seems to glow more brightly around 
those who discover truths than around 
those who discover how to use them. 
To paraphrase Veblen, spending brains 
for conspicuous waste produces great 
kudos in the academic world of the 
human sciences and may be a character- 
istic of any science which has evolved 
only slightly from its origin. In mature 
sciences, such as physics, the engineer 
is a respected fellow to the “pure” scien- 
tist. e great industrial economy of 
this nation has stemmed from the draw- 
ing boards of the engineers. Equally 
great pres could be made in educa- 
tion if men with equal training and vi- 
sion but set their minds and hands to 
the task. The educational psychologists 
can become the group which will lift 
education out of its slough of despond. 


Tue Bow.inc GREEN PLAN FOR STUDENT TEACHING 


The Bowling Green plan of student teaching is designed to provide the student with a 
semester of full-time participation in those activities which are related to teaching. The 
student elects the semester in his senior year which he wishes to devote to student teaching. The 
semester chosen could well be designated “the semester of professional concentration.” It in- 
volves registration for professional courses in principles of teaching, methods, teacher's relation 
to administration, and student teaching. The course titles are listed on the schedule in order 
that each may be certified for the student's record. 

The scheduling procedure enables a committee of staff members to guide the student's 
entire program for eighteen weeks. It provides the student with a “block” of time in which 
all his energy can be devoted to a program related to the work of a teacher. The activities 
are cooperatively planned and carefully coordinated. Regularly scheduled discussion periods, 
individual conferences, and planning sessions constitute important aspects of the program. The 
student, supervising teacher, and University staff members are active participants. 

The semester of concentrated professional experience consists of four phases labelled 
Preparatory, Supervised Teaching, Off-Campus, and Evaluation phases. The period allocated to 
each is somewhat flexible and is dependent to some degree upon school schedules and vacation 
periods in the affiliated and cooperating schools. 

During the Preparatory phase the student is under the guidance of campus staff members 
whose major interests are in the areas of principles of teaching, methods, and administration. 
The Directors of Secondary and Elementary Education—each in his respective field—serve as 
coordinators in the total program. Under the guidance of the staff committee the student 
makes an intensive study of objectives, materials of instruction, methods, evaluative techniques, 
and curriculum problems which are pertinent to the school situation in which he is to assume 
responsibilities. Personal contacts are made with the school, the administrative officer, and the 
staff member with whom he is to work. Pupil groups are observed in their varied activities, 
and instructional materials are made available for study. During this stage the student takes the 
initial step in planning resource units which are to serve as bases for his instructional activities 
during the supervised-teaching phase. 

The Supervised-Teaching phase involves eight to twelve weeks of full-day contacts in a 
cooperating school. The supervising teacher assumes major responsibility for the guidance of 
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the student during this period. The University staff committee keeps in close contact with the 
student and supervisor. 

The amount of actual teaching required will depend on student progress and need. The 
opportunity for variety in experience is important. 

The second phase closes with several days devoted to a recapitulation of the student's 
experience. Attempts are made to discover points of strength, to correct weaknesses, and to 
provide the student with additional insight into his work as a teacher. During this stage, also, 
the student is briefed on his practice-teaching assignment off the campus. 

In the Off-Campus phase the student spends two or three weeks in an entirely different 
school situation. The function of this assignment is three-fold: first, to provide experience in a 
non-laboratory situation; second, to increase the student’s understanding of the school and its 
relation to the community it serves; and third, to provide experience in community living. 

The student selects the school system for his off-campus experience. His choice is limited 
only in the following ways: first, approval for the assignment must be obtained from the 
administration in the school system of the student's choice; and second, the administrator must 
provide assurance that the student's activities will be under the guidance of an experienced 
staff member. The student teacher moves into the community, establishes residence, and becomes 
a participant in the activities of school and community life. 

The Evaluation phase comes directly following the student's return from his off-campus 
assignment. This stage consists of a two- or three-week period devoted to critical analysis of 
the student's total experience during the semester of professional concentration. Attempts are 
made to determine: first, the actual effects of the whole program in developing competency in 
the student; second, the additional experiences needed to insure competency; third, the changes 
in procedure necessary to meet more adequately the needs of the student; and fourth, the ability 
of the student to integrate his thinking into a working philosophy of education. 

A written report of the total experience is required of each student. Reports are obtained 
also from the affiliated school and the off-campus center in which the student secured his 
supervised teaching and off-campus experiences. The reports serve as the basis for individual 
conferences, group discussions, and general appraisal of the total program.—H. Litherland, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


CONNECTICUT EMERGENCY ELEMENTARY TEACHER-T RAINING PROGRAM 


In November, 1948, the Teachers College of Connecticut, in collaboration with the State 
Department of Education, completed a study which revealed that more than 800 new elementary- 
school teachers would be needed in the public schools of Connecticut in September, 1949. This 
number was three times the total number that would graduate as elementary teachers from the 
four state teachers colleges in June, 1949. In order to meet the need, an emergency training 
program was planned and put into operation in the spring of 1949. The State Legislature voted 
$250,000 to operate the emergency training program for the biennium 1949-1951. 

The Connecticut Emergency Training Program has several interesting features relating 
to the recruitment, selection, training, and supervision of the students who are enrolled. 

All trainees are required to complete one year of teaching under supervision, and they must 
be recommended by the training college, the supervisor, and the coordinator before regular 
state certification will be granted. Supervisors may recommend, on the basis of their observa- 
tions, that trainees do further study or continue teaching under supervision if adequate teaching 
competence is not shown after one year on the job. All supervisors make periodic reports in 
writing of their observations and of their conferences with trainees. 

To date, more than 250 students have been admitted to the Emergency Training Program. 
The majority are succeeding as teachers. Some, a small per cent of the total, are floundering 
but may improve under continued supervision, and a still smaller number may “wash out.” 
It is still too early to attempt an accurate evaluation of the program. Some of the superin- 
tendents have already gone on record as saying, “My preference is for the four-year teachers- 
college graduate; but when that supply runs out, I am willing to try an emergency trainee.” 
The fact is that many positions will continue to be filled by emergency trainees, and those 
responsible for the Emergency Program feel that it is far better to certify persons who have 
enrolled in the Program than to issue emergency certificates to people with no professional 
preparation.—Douglas Rugh, Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 


THE USE OF A STUDENT-ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN THE 
PREPARATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Joseph S. Butterweck 


a a course in extra-curricular 
activities be a preservice requirement 
for all prospective secondary-school 
teachers? Should a rich experience in 
extra-curricular activities be provided 
for all prospective secondary-school 
teachers? 

To the first question the answer is 
negative; to the second it is affirmative. 
This decision grows out of years of ex- 
perience with the problem in an urban 
university and in a curriculum division 
numbering from 500 to 800 students 
spread over the four years of an under- 
graduate program. 

Temple University, enrolling many 
thousand students in the usual under- 
graduate colleges, provides the kind of 
student-activities program commonly 
found in an urban university. It draws 
its students largely from secondary 
schools which provide rather extensive 
extra-curricular activities programs. Most 
of the graduates of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education of its Teachers Col- 
lege seek their professional employment 
in the public schools of greater Phila- 
delphia. 


Emergence of the Problem 


Several years ago, the faculty in sec- 
ondary education was shocked to dis- 
cover that some English majors and 
minors had never seen a theatrical pro- 
duction on the professional stage. For 
anyone to expect to become a teacher of 
English in a modern secondary school 
without having seen “Macbeth,” “Ham- 
let,” or any other well-known drama 
produced by professional actors and ac- 
tresses pont inexcusable. 

A survey of the student body revealed 


a much per cent of illiteracy 


with regard to the opera, the symphony, 
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The faculty responsible for secondary- 
school teacher preparation in Teachers 
College, Temple University, has been ex- 
perimenting for several years with an ap- 
proach to teacher education which em- 
phasizes the enrichment of the personality 
and cultural life of the student. Mr. But- 
terweck, Director of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, presents in this article 
a review and evaluation of the student- 
activities program which has been devel- 
oped during the past few years. 


and the ballet. The Foreign Policy As- 
sociation brought excellent iecturers on 
civic matters to Philadelphia, but most 
of the university students knew nothing 
of the opportunity thus afforded them. 
The Franklin Institute brought scien- 
tific knowledge to their door, but this 
cultural advantage had been sampled by 
only a few. 

Sight-seeing busses passed university 
buildings regularly, bringing visitors 
from all parts of the world to see the 
historical sites, but many students could 
not direct visitors to the Betsy Ross 
House, Christ Church, the Mint, or to 
any one of the several other places of 
historical significance. 

Further investigation revealed that 
many of the prospective teachers had 
limited their travel to greater Phila- 
delphia or to the route to and from a 
nearby summer camp or summer resort. 
Rural areas, the coal regions, the South- 
ern States, the New England States, even 
New York City, ninety miles away, were 
merely spots on a map. 

One student explained her ignorance 
by saying that she expected to do her 
traveling in the summer after she ob- 
tained a teaching position. (Her naiveté 
is convincingly revealed by the fact that 
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she was not dissuaded from her hope 
when it was pointed out to her that a 
salary of $1200 a year—in 1939— 
wouldn’t take her far.) A junior who had 
been reared in a lower economic neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia admitted that 
he had never seen a real cow. Such 
ignorance may be deplored, but it seems 
probable that those who control the 
education of the nation’s future citizens 
are too largely recruited from among 
individuals with equally limited cultural 
experiences. 

What to do about the young people 
who were hoping to become teachers of 
adolescents became a major concern of 
the faculty members to whom the facts 
were revealed. Rich living and learning 
to enjoy all the cultural experiences 
which could be made available in a 
four-year college period became an ob- 
jective of the teacher-training program. 
Many things have been tried in the effort 
to achieve this objective during the a ae 
fifteen years. Some have succeeded 
some have failed. Some seemed to go 
well for a few years and then were dis- 
continued for want of interest. 

Major handicaps were imposed by 
lack of staff, time, space, and equipment. 
Major assets consisted of a dynamic stu- 
dent body and a staff with vision and 
faith. The student body was exploited 
year after year—sometimes, perhaps, to 
the disadvantage of those who spent a 
disproportionate amount of time on the 
organization and supervision of the de- 
veloping activities. More frequently, the 
members of committees, chairmen of 
student groups, directors of particular 

rojects, and sponsors of new enterprises 

nefitted from their experiences to a 
degree far in excess of the benefits from 
similar amounts of time and energy ex- 
pended on prescribed courses of study. 


The Student-Activities Program 


Out of the efforts of more than a 
decade, there has arisen a comprehensive 
student-activities program intended to 


provide the essential breadth of cultural 
experience. The basic features of the 
program are outlined below. 
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1. Cultural Affairs. Students may at- 
tend approved theatrical performances, 
symphony, opera, Philadelphia Forum, 
Foreign Policy Association lectures, and 
certain other cultural affairs by the pay- 
ment of one-half the regular admission 
cost of the event. Encouragement of at- 
tendance is given by publication in the 
department’s weekly news release of 
items of interest and by the occasional 
organization of theatre parties. 


2. Trips. Annual or semi-annual trips 
are conducted to places of social or edu- 
cational interest. One-half the cost of 
the trip is paid by the student; the 
balance comes out of a common fund. 
Although the number going on any one 
trip is relatively small, all those who 
want to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity can do so over a period of four 
years. Trips vary in duration from three 
to eight days and in size from 35 to 60 
students. Three such trips have been 
taken into the area of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, three into the Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, coal region, and one each 
to Georgia, to Tangier Island, Virginia, 
to New York City, to the United Nations 
Assembly, to the Amish area of Pennsyl- 
vania, to Victoriaville, Quebec, to Baie 
St. Paul, Quebec, and to New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio. Every effort is made to 
make arrangements for students to live 
in the homes of families in the region 
visited or, if that is not possible, to have 
the maximum amount of social inter- 
course with the people of the region. To 
students whose lives have been circum- 
scribed by urban existence and who are 
attending college as day-students, such 
experience has invaluable potentialities 
for life-enrichment. 


3. Club Activities. Tuesday afternoon 
has been set aside as a student-activities 
period. Interest clubs of various kinds 
are sponsored. The nature and types of 
clubs vary from year to year, depending 
on the interest of students and the re- 
sourcefulness of faculty sponsors. Each 
club has a student leader, usually an 
upper classman. From two to four clubs 
are under the general supervision of a 
faculty member. The whole enterprise 
is developed by a faculty member and 
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a student committee. A record of each 
student’s club memberships throughout 
the four-year period is filed in his office 
folder. A total of two credits toward 
graduation may be earned through such 
membership, but most students enroll 
without requesting credit. Clubs thus 
developed have included a great variety 
of interests, including dramatics, arts 
and crafts, music appreciation, social 
dancing, games, athletics, wood working, 
social service, and choir. Both the com- 
= and the voluntary plans have 
n tried in organizing the clubs. Both 
students and faculty members differ in 
their opinions of the relative merits of 
the two plans, but the weight of opinion 
seems to favor the voluntary plan. 

4. Democratic Government. All stu- 
dent offices are supervised by a depart- 
ment executive committee composed of 
class representatives and education- 
course representatives. The officers of 
this committee are elected at large. A 
faculty adviser serves as the liaison be- 
tween the faculty and the student com- 
mittee. The organization, conduct, and 
control of the various student activities 
are responsibilities of the student execu- 
tive committee. It is understood that 
the decisions of the student committee 
are subject to veto by the Director of 
the Division of Secondary Education. It 
has never been necessary for the veto to 
be exercised, although there have been 
times when a faculty sponsor ma- 
nevvered a postponement of action 
awaiting the “accumulation of further 
evidence.” 

5. Student-Volunteer Service. There 
is much help of a volunteer nature given 
by students in the conduct of depart- 
mental activities. Such assistance is re- 
garded by many students as a regular 
part of their teacher training. Students 
assist in the manifold registration activi- 
ties, the advising of lower classmen, the 
collection of money for the sale of 
tickets, the distribution of instructional 
materials. They also assist in the evalu- 
ation of the curriculum and in the re- 
commendation of changes in the content 
or in the implementation of the curric- 
ulum. A constant effort is made to 


encourage a maximum amount of stu- 
dent participation in policy making and 
in constructive criticism of the experi- 
ences which are assumed to have value 
for personal and professional growth. 
As far as practicable, the curriculum and 
the departmental activities constitute a 
cooperative enterprise of students and 
faculty. The Secondary Education Stu- 
dent Executive Board maintains a stand- 
ing committee on curriculum and a 
standing committee on guidance to fur- 
ther cooperative action in these areas. 


6. Faculty Control. Faculty control of 
the extensive student-activities program 
is both formal and informal. 

One member of the faculty serves as 
adviser to the Student Executive Board. 
Another member is adviser to the Cul- 
tural Affairs Committee. A third mem- 
ber is in charge of the Tuesday after- 
noon club program. A fourth member 
serves as —— of the — trips. The 
terms “adviser,” “in charge of,” and 
“sponsor” as used in the preceding sen- 
tences indicate the close relationship be- 
tween the faculty and the student group. 
The initiative in the conduct of the 
affairs of the Executive Board and of the 
Cultural Affairs Committee lies in the 
hands of the student; the faculty adviser 
is the more mature person who serves 
as the balance wheel ie the group. The 
Tuesday afternoon club program, be- 
cause of its comprehensiveness, is initi- 
ated and administered by the faculty 
member in charge, who draws largely 
on the student body for suggestions and 
help. The initiative for trips is usually 
taken by the student group; but, be- 
cause of the public-relations factor and 
the details to be taken care of in the 
planning, the faculty sponsor must have 
a larger control over the activity than is 
the case in many other activities. These 
are the formal controls exercised by the 
faculty. 

Informal controls are more important 
though less conspicuous. Each faculty 
member is sensitive to the use of prom- 
ising students in positions of leader- 
ship. Because the principle of group 
dynamics is followed in the conduct of 


the daily classes, this sensitivity can be 
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readily implemented. Potential leader- 
ship is detected and given opportunity 
for expression. For example, a student 
of unusual ability serves as chairman of 
regular discussion groups; this places 
him in a conspicuous position when elec- 
tions for various purposes are held. 
Strong leaders are also brought to the at- 
tention of the staff as a whole, so that 
opportunity for the exercise of leader- 
ship is spread over a larger area of ac- 
tivities. Some groups used in the various 
student activities are appointed; some 
are elected. The — power is 
purposely left in the hands of the faculty 
in order to increase the opportunity for 
the exercise of student leadership, partic- 
ularly among those who would be less 
likely to be elected by popular vote. By 
this means, a large part of the control of 
student activities is in the hands of 
students, while at the same time the 
student-activities program becomes a 
laboratory that the faculty can use as 
a means of developing those social skills 
which are essential in the personality 
development of students. 


Evaluation of the Program 


Temple University is an urban insti- 
tution. Its student body comes largely 
from the greater Philadelphia area. Al- 
though a few of the students live in 
dormitories and in sorority and frater- 
nity houses, the large majority return 
daily to their homes. The student body, 
further, comes largely from a_ socio- 
economic level somewhat below that of 
typical students attending many of the 
other private institutions of higher 
learning along the Eastern seaboard. 
The cultural opportunities of this group, 
therefore, are less than one should ex- 
pect from a group which is destined in 
a few years to stimulate the cultural 
interests of youth. Responsibility for the 
preparation of secondary-school teachers 
rests with the Division of Secondary 
Education, a curriculum division of the 
University’s Teachers College. Grad- 


uates secure positions in the main in 
Philadelphia and the suburban area 
centering around Philadelphia. 

The student-activities program as out- 
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lined was inaugurated to fill the gap be- 
tween what a teacher should be and 
what many of the young people who 
hope to enter the teaching profession 
really are. Does it accomplish this? 
Careful observation and study of the 
results seem to justify the following con- 
clusions: 

1. The program makes it possible for 
students to broaden their intellectual 
and cultural interests by taking advan- 
tage of opportunities which might not 
otherwise be available to them (theatre, 
symphony, opera, lectures). 

2. The program helps to break down 
the provincialism which inevitably comes 
to those whose living is confined to 
small geographic areas (trips). 

3. The student has opportunity 
through the activities to develop a reper- 
tory of social and intellectual skills 
which not only affect his personality 
favorably but also increase his profes- 
sional usefulness (clubs). 


4. Students are able through the pro- 
gram to develop such potentialities for 
leadership as are inherent in them 
(group-dynamic technique). 

5. Genuine interest is stimulated in 
those curriculum elements which stu- 
dents are too apt otherwise to accept 
as necessary evils (forums and student 
curriculum committees). 

6. The individualistic and competitive 
pattern of behavior is supplemented by 
a cooperative and social pattern. Thus 
the democratic way of life is promoted 
not only among college students but 
ultimately among the high-school pupils 
with whom the prospective teachers will 
work. 

No claim is made that a new formula 
for the development of a good teacher 
has been found. No one knows better 
than those who are intimately associated 
with the program that it has man 
limitations and shortcomings. The evi- 
dence shows clearly, however, that an 
educational device often forgotten on 
the college level has been used to com- 
pensate in a large measure for the per- 
sonal, cultural, and social shortcomin 
of those who seek vocational security in 
the teaching profession. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
THROUGH THE USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES 


Floyde E. Brooker 


| N a single half century we have lived 
through a revolution in communications. 
The motion picture, the radio, the re- 
cording, and now television have de- 
veloped, have become great industries, 
and are taken for granted. To the list 
we might add the automobile, the 
streamlined train, the airplane; for ad- 
vances in transportation have enabled 
individuals to travel widely, quickly, and 
inexpensively and thereby to talk face-to- 
face with larger numbers of people. 

The importance of this revolution 
lies in the fact that it affects the tools 
which make possible the existence of 
society as an organized group; also, it 
alters the tools which we use to learn 
of other technological changes and to 
instruct, to educate, and to change 
people. 

This revolution in communication, 
together with the technological changes 
which are a part of a world-wide ad- 
vance of science, has changed our ways 
of living—the appearances of our living 
rooms, the topics of our luncheon con- 
versations, the nature of the problems 
that we as a civilization face. These 
changes have created a world in which 
human interests and activities are world- 
wide, interrelated, and interdependent. 
Tensions created half-way around the 
world are communicated to us in our 
homes almost as they happen, and so 
affect our daily lives. 

Understanding and mastery of the new 
tools of communication require a broad- 
er base of knowledge and a_ broader 
range of competencies and skills than 
were formerly necessary. Citizens need 
to know more than ever before, since 
the problems are ever more complex 
and the results of the action of the 
group are world-wide. All of these 
things mean a greater responsibility for 


The use of audio-visual tools and pro- 
cedures has iagged in American schools, 
largely because of the neglect of this area 
in the education of teachers. Mr. Brooker 
is Chief, Visual Aids to Education, Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
For some of the material of this article 
he has drawn upon the findings of a con- 
ference recently conducted by the United 
States Office of Education. 


education for the development of a 
broader base of knowledge and an in- 
creased range of understanding. One of 
the major tasks of all educators is to 
find ways in which education can meet 
the new and added responsibilities. 

While the newly-developed media of 
communication have created problems, 
they have at the same time offered new 
tools which the educator may use to 
improve the effectiveness of instruction. 
Teachers know that students “learn” 
many things from the motion picture, 
the radio, the television show, the comic 
book, and the picture magazine. There 
are in existence sufficient data to war- 
rant the belief that the use of such tools 
can speed the learning process, arouse 
greater interest, and assist in reaching 
some of the most difficult teaching ob- 
jectives. 

It is necessary that teachers know 
where to secure the new tools and how 
to apply them to the problems of instruc- 
tion. The motion picture, the radio, the 
picture magazine, and the recording 
were developed for purposes of enter- 
tainment. When they are applied to the 
serious purpose of education, a tech- 
nique is required which is different from 
that of passively “watching the show” or 
“listening to the show.” Few teachers 
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have mastered the necessary technique. 
Their students have seen more films than 
many teachers have, and the younger 
generation is more at home with the 
new media. Education in the schools 
has lagged behind business, advertising, 
entertainment, and politics in the use 
of modern communication methods. 

The problem of improving teacher 
education for mastery of the new ma- 
terials, methods, and techniques is a 
complex one, for it affects all aspects of 
education. More is needed than the 
mere adding of another course to an al- 
ready crowded curriculum, for audio- 
visual education is not just another sub- 
ject. It is a new procedure of communi- 
cation almost as basic as language. There 
is little reason to instruct the teacher in 
the use of the motion picture when he 
has not had the experience of learning 
from the motion picture, or when the 
school administrator does not under- 
stand the value of the motion picture 
in the teaching-learning process. 

In a sense, an entire generation of 
teachers, of college faculties, and of 
educational administrators must go to 
school again to achieve mastery of the 
new media, for the motion picture, the 
recording, and the still picture call for 
instructional methods quite different 
from traditional methods. 

The culturally compulsive chain 
whereby each generation teaches as it 
was taught, visiting the sins of the 
fathers upon their children even unto 
the third and fourth generations, must 
be broken; and a generation must learn 
to teach in ways other than those in 
which it was taught. 

To the methods and materials deemed 
adequate only a few years ago there 
must be added those required by audio- 
visual developments. Alongside the 
traditional textbook, lecture, and read- 
ing reference there must now be placed 
the motion picture, the radio, the tele- 
cast, and the excursion. The new liter- 
acy must include skills in listening, in 
seeing, and in picture interpretation. If 
appreciation of literature and ability to 
recognize propaganda in the printed 
wor 


are important, then parallel ob- 
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jectives in the realm of pictures and 
auditory experience are equally impor- 
tant. The large immediate audiences 
today are chiefly radio and picture 
audiences. 

The task of securing for education the 
advantages of audio-visual materials and 
techniques is a very broad, complex, and 
difficult one. It involves the education 
of teachers—all teachers: those now in 
the schools, those on the staffs of teacher- 
education institutions, and those on the 
staffs of general colleges and universities 
—as well as students preparing to teach. 
It involves the education of specialists 
in the field of audio-visual education. 
The task also includes the education of 
administrators of school systems and col- 
leges. 

Such were the major considerations of 
a conference held at the United States 
Office of Education in November, 1949. 
Conference participants considered every 
major aspect of the total problem, and 
the findings are summarized and inter- 
preted in the following sections. 


Improving the Education of 
Teachers 


The Problem 


Any long-range attack upon the prob- 
lem must give first consideration to the 
preparation of those who will become 
teachers. Immediately there arises the 
question: How can an instructor of 
teachers prepare them in audio-visual 
techniques when he has had no prepara- 
tion or experience in the use of such 
procedures? We must in a realistic ap- 
proach to the problem, therefore, con- 
sider the education of teachers on both 
and in-service levels. The 

asic needs are quite similar at both 
levels. 

First, there needs to be developed a 
general appreciation of the role the new 
media can play in the improvement of 
instruction. This appreciation wil! in- 
clude an understanding of the need for 
placing these media along with the 
more traditional and for learning how 
to use each in terms of its unique con- 
tribution. Words are no longer the only 
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way in which learning ought to take 
place; picture forms of content need also 
to be considered. A clear understanding 
of the unique contributions of the mo- 
tion picture, the radio, the recording, 
and other forms of audio and visual 
materials will disclose the need for de- 
veloping an understanding of the impli- 
cations of these materials for the cur- 
riculum. Teachers need to understand 
also that these media are so very new 
that all teachers will gr end informal 
experimentation and o ation to 
learn through their own experience the 
most effective ways of use. 

Second, all teachers need to have an 
understanding of the criteria for judg- 
ing effective materials, in order that they 
may evaluate materials competently in 
terms of specific class situations. Alon 
with such understanding, teachers shoul 
have a knowledge of the sources of ma- 
terials and ways of securing them. 

Third, teachers need to develop a 
working knowledge of the materials 
available for their specific fields of in- 
struction. Such a working knowledge 
should be based upon study and experi- 
ence in the using of films serving differ- 
ing objectives and on differing levels of 
difficulty. 

Fourth, teachers need to have some of 
the skills required for the production of 
simple forms of audio and visual aids. 
Just as the teacher must from time to 
time prepare printed instructional ma- 
terials, so will he have to produce audio 
and visual materials. Some of the pro- 
duction can be through class or group 
‘omagg and then the teacher must 

now how to make the production an 
integral part of the learning process. 

Fifth, teachers need to have the skills 
required to feel at home in the mechan- 
ical routine of handling the new ma- 
terials. The operation of a projector, 
the darkening of rooms, the adjustment 
of the screen—these and many similar 
details are not difficult, but unfamiliar- 
ity with them has served as a handicap 
to many teachers and has caused a sense 
of timidity in the use of audio-visual 


materials. 
Sixth, teachers need to have some 
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familiarity with the research in the field, 
so that they may build their progress on 
the of the past and not 
be compelled to start all over again on a 
trial-and-error basis. 

Finally, and of paramount importance, 
all teachers should have the experience 
of learning through audio-visual ma- 
terials. When teachers have become 
accustomed to learning 
through the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials in their own high-school and 
teacher-education classes, the major por- 
tion of the problem will be solved. Un- 
til that time, teacher education in the 
use of such materials will have an aura 
of unreality and will tend to remain in 
the realm of theory. 

The skills, attitudes, understandings, 
appreciations, and experiences outlined 
above are necessary subject-matter and 
objectives in the education and training 
of all teachers, constituting the literacy 
required for the mastery of the new 
media of communication. 


Resources Available for 
Meeting the Problem 


The important thing is that teachers 
have the necessary preparation. The 
specific ways in which ot secure this 
preparation is of secondary importance. 

It is likely that special courses in 
audio-visual materials, equipment, and 
methods constitute the most satisfactory 
answer at the present time. It may be 
argued that the objectives outlined in 
the preceding section should be included 
as a part of the established courses in 
methods, in curriculum construction, 
and in other allied subjects. Where 
competent teachers of such classes exist, 
the argument carries much weight. But 
at this time when very few of the 
teacher-education faculties have had any 
opportunity for developing skill in the 
use of audio-visual materials, such a 
solution is likely to prove more theoreti- 
cal than practical. Certainly, our pri- 
mary concern must be with the educa- 
tion of the teachers now in _teacher- 
education institutions. This concern 
should extend to the education both of 
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teachers for our elementary and second- 
ary schools and of college-level instruc- 
tors. 

Specialized courses will not be ade- 
quate if they are elective courses in tight 
schedules which permit little freedom 
of selection on the part of students. It 
must be remembered that the new ma- 
terials constitute new media of commu- 
nication and thus affect all grade levels, 
all areas of subject-matter, and all 
phases of organized education. To some 
extent, specialized courses easily avail- 
able to all students are suggested since, 
even as in the case of language, audio- 
visual materials require mastery as a 
tool by the teacher. Such specialized 
courses constitute the most immediate 
and effective solution ible for all 
teachers, on all levels of education, and 
in all stages of preparation. The differ- 
ence between preservice education and 
in-service education is primarily one of 
the ease with which such classes can be 
scheduled. Definite efforts should be 
made to establish specialized classes 
easily available for teachers in service. 
Special emphasis should be given to 
classes during summer sessions and to 
extension classes in the community. En- 
couragement and support by the school 
administration are necessary in order 
to make such classes more readily avail- 
able to large groups of teachers. 

Along with the more formal kind of 
education, there is a need for the more 
informal type of learning experience— 
the institute, the workshop, the confer- 
ence, and the group discussion. These 
activities may not always serve the same 

urposes as does the more formal class, 
ut the purposes they serve are equally 
important. Informal classes of the kinds 
indicated can provide the specific con- 
sultation and guidance that teachers 
need with their individual problems. 
Such classes can also serve to promote 
understanding, to indicate the support 
of the educational leaders of the com- 
munity, and to provide the motivation 
necessary for the development of more 
sustained endeavors. Regardless of the 
number of regular classes in audio-visual 
education which may be offered, there 
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remains a very important role for the in- 
formal kind of teacher-education project. 


The stimulation, scheduling, promo- 
tion, and holding of both regular classes 
and informal meetings are a direct re- 
of the educational leader- 

ip of the community. This leadership 
may be provided by the local superin- 
tendent, principal, or board of educa- 
tion; it may be provided by the local 
college, the state university, the univer- 
sity extension system, the state depart- 
ment of education, or the professional 
organization. There exist now all the 
channels of leadership necessary to pro- 
vide the kinds of formal and informal , 
educational opportunities which have © 
been mpeeel Usually, however, the 
end-result will be best when it follows 
from cooperative leadership and action 
on the part of a combination of existing 
agencies. In most instances all of them 
will need to work together if the best 
results are to be obtained. 

In addition to courses and meetings, 
there is usually a need for individual 
guidance and assistance. On all levels 
of in-service education, the skilled indi- 
vidual consultant is needed to work with 
the individual teacher in terms of his 
specific problems. Consultative service 
is needed also to assist the administra- 
tion with such problems as those of 
budget, maintenance, distribution, per- 
sonnel, and space requirements. 

All of the suggestions for action as- 
sume the existence of a readily available 
supply of materials and 
Teachers cannot be taught the effective 
use of audio-visual materials unless such 
materials are available for use in their 
own teaching situations. One of the 
present-day problems is that the pur- 
chase of the necessary materials may 
prove an expensive item in the establish- 
ment of the in-service education pro- 
gram. Here the cooperation of educa- 
tional film libraries is required to make 
available, on long-term loan and at low 
cost, supplies of films and other audio- 
visual materials. 

The in-service educational program 
for college faculties differs somewhat 
from that planned for elementary and 
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secondary-school teachers. The under- 
standing and motivation required to 
support such a program must be secured 
in the entire faculty without embarrass- 
ment to anyone. It must be recognized 
that the use of audio-visual materials in 
many colleges will require the replan- 
ning of courses of study and the revision 
of many well-established and familiar 
syllabi. Such alteration cannot be under- 
taken lightly or overnight. 

Furthermore, there needs to be de- 
veloped in higher education a wide in- 
terchange of experience among the edu- 
cational psychologists, the specialists in 
methods and curriculum building, and 
the audio-visual specialists, to the end 
that they may better understand the 
total problem and make their respective 
contributions to a cooperative solution. 
The first steps in this direction might 
well be undertaken by those committees 
on college campuses which are respon- 
sible for the consideration of problems 
of instruction and courses of study. 

In the main, there are now available 
the resources to make a start on a wide 
front in providing better education for 
our teachers in the use of audio-visual 
materials. The task is primarily one of 
understanding the need and the problem 
and then of mobilizing the services of 
existing agencies. Progress can be and 

robably will be made when educational 
eaders and administrators understand 
the problem and create a favorable 
milieu. 


Improving the Education of 
Audio-Visual Specialists 


The Problem 


Every school system or institution of 
higher education requires the services of 
some individual skilled in the selection, 
evaluation, production, distribution, util- 
ization, and administration of audio- 
visual materials. In the small school 


system or institution these skills may be 
quite adequately found in combination 
with other competencies in the admin- 
istrator, the curriculum supervisor, or 
other staff member. 

The specialist in the field of audio- 
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visual education will be required to 
teach the in-service and preservice 
courses covered in the teacher-education 
institution, the university extension serv- 
ice, or the in-service preparation pe. 
gram of the school system. He will be 
required also to provide the individual 
consultative service and guidance so 
necessary in giving effective assistance to 
the individual instructor. 

There is increasing recognition of the 
need for such specialists, with the result 
that there exists a critical scarcity of 
individuals with adequate training. 
Standards for such training have been 
nonexistent in the past, with the result 
that many individuals now serving as 
“specialists” are incompetent and _ in- 
efhcient. Too many individuals have 
been appointed to positions of respon- 
sibility in the administration of audio- 
visual education for the primary reason 
that their schedules itted some free 
time. Some of these individuals have 
gone to unusual lengths to secure the 
necessary training and education, and 
many of them have become outstanding 
leaders in the field. On the other hand, 
many poorly-trained individuals have 
contributed and continue to contribute 
to the general lack of understanding of 
the potential role of audio-visual ma- 
terials and to the confusion that exists 
in many quarters. They have tended to 
become lost in the routine of booking 
materials, of maintaining equipment, 
and of arranging for the projection of 
films. They have emphasized the num- 
bers of the film showings and forgotten 
to consider the effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual use. In the teaching of audio- 
visual education courses they have given 
the mechanical kind of instruction 
which reflects their own limitations. 

The routine and mechanical respon- 
sibilities of the audio-visual specialist are 
important and are a portion of his task. 
On the other hand, they are not the 
most important part, and they have 
meaning only in terms of his educational 
interests and responsibilities. Wherever 
possible this kind of work should be 
performed by others working under the 
supervision of the specialist, so that he 
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may be left free for more important and 
more directly educational responsibil- 
ities. 

Basically, the audio-visual education 
specialist must be an educator who is 
equipped by graduate-level preparation 
to understand the full implications of 
the learning process. He should not be 
regarded in his own system as a cultist, 
but as one primarily concerned with 
learning and as one who knows how 
audio and visual materials, methods, and 
techniques will contribute to the learn- 
ing objectives. 

The specialist needs, of course, to 
possess all the knowledge, skills, and 
competencies required of the teachers 
who utilize audio-visual materials. He 
needs to understand the curriculum and 
the methods of instruction. He should 
be a successful teacher with wide experi- 
ence in several areas of subject-matter 
and, if possible, on several grade levels. 
His major responsibility should be that 
of assisting teachers through more effec- 
tive use of audio-visual materials to pro- 
vide more effective education. 

As a teaching consultant, the audio- 
visual specialist is in the category of the 
curriculum coordinator rather than that 
of the custodian or keeper of materials. 
As such, he has a major responsibility 
in all teacher-education programs and in 
the administrative development of the 
audio-visual program in his school. 


Resources Available to Meet the 
Need for Specialists 


It is obvious from what has been writ- 
ten that there is a need for both pre- 
service and in-service programs for the 
preparation of audio-visual specialists. 
It should be equally apparent that all 
that has been said relative to the prep- 
aration of teachers applies with added 
force to the preparation of the audio- 
visual specialist. ‘There are many further 
needs for the training of the specialist, 
however, which the standard courses 


now generally offered do not meet. 
Most of the courses now available for 
preparing the specialist are essentially 
the same as those offered the classroom 
teacher. 
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Universities should provide more 
courses on the graduate level for the 
specialized training of the director of 
audio-visual education. Institutes and 
workshops on an advanced professional 
level are also needed to provide better 
in-service education. A prerequisite for 
such courses should be credit in the 
undergraduate general courses, and they 
should devote more time to production, 
to the problems of administration, and 
to such general topics as curriculum 
construction and the psychology of 
learning. 

Professional organizations and _insti- 
tutions should be encouraged to develop 
standards for such professional courses 
and for specialists in the field. The 
establishment of standards would pro- 
vide helpful guidance to the administra- 
tor and to the universities now offering 
or planning to offer such graduate pro- 
fessional courses. 

The application of newer media of 
communication to instruction is so re- 
cent that many of the leaders in the 
field of audio-visual education are to a 
large degree self-educated. As the pro- 
fession comes of age, it faces the respon- 
sibility of growing in stature and devel- 
oping professional standards of accom- 
plishment. 


The Education of Administrators 


The Problem 


Little can be done in the field of edu- 
cation without the understanding sup- 

rt of those who administer the schools. 

his is as true in the teachers college as 
it is in the city school system. Admin- 
istrative officials are usually individuals 
whose teaching experiences are remote 
and who, as much as their faculties, are 
caught by the tradition of teaching as 
they were taught. They are also over- 
burdened with a variety of administra- 
tive duties and responsibilities. Never- 
theless, it is questionable whether they 
can direct their staffs into new fields un- 
less they themselves take the lead. 

The educational administrator needs 
a basic understanding of the potential 
contribution of audio-visual materials 


to instruction—how they fit into the 
learning process, and the unique con- 
tribution of each. He needs to know 
about the research which has been done 
and the programs being undertaken. He 
needs assistance in the form of standards 
and recommendations with respect to 
the training of personnel, the qualifica- 
tions of audio-visual specialists, the 
budget-space-personnel requirements of 
an audio-visual department, and the 
modifications which should be under- 
taken in the planning of new school 
buildings. 

All too often the administrator is 
poorly informed and ill-advised because 
competent advice and guidance are not 
a available. It has happened fre- 

uently that administrators have been 
saddled with buildings and equipment 
ill-fitted to meet the needs of their in- 
stitutions. Also, many administrators 
have been lost in the maze of film dis 
tribution and in the sponsorship of film 
libraries. All these points have relevancy 
to the confusion and lag which still 
exist. 


Resources Available to Meet the 
Needs of Administrators 


Perhaps the greatest need of school 
administrators is that of developing a 
full understanding of the emerging role 
of audio-visual materials in instruction 
and of the potential of these materials in 
making instruction more efficient. The 
required understanding can be devel- 
oped through conferences of administra- 
tors with authorities in the field, with 
teachers now in the school systems where 
such materials are being used, and with 
college faculty members facing the same 
problem. Workshops, institutes, and 
conferences planned through existing 

rofessional organizations with the speci- 

c needs of administrators in mind can 
make a direct and valuable contribu- 
tion. 

There exist, in every section of the 
country, competent and experienced 


specialists in the field of audio-visual 
education. The services of these indivi- 
duals need to be made more generally 
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available to the administrators in their 
respective areas. 

pportunities should be provided for 
the administrator to visit other institu- 
tions where audio-visual programs are 
in action so that he may view firsthand 
such programs and note their progress, 
their difficulties, and their procedures. 

Existing professional organizations 
might also undertake the development 
of authoritative professional literature 
which would make readily available 
recommendations for standards, plans 
for developing programs, summaries of 
pertinent research, and reports of the 
most successful programs. The incor- 
poration of a consideration of the total 
problem in the professional magazines 
and in the programs of professional or- 
ganizations would be useful further in 
creating a general awareness of the prob- 
lem, in overcoming the tendency toward 
the traditional, in establishing the aca- 
demic importance of the problem, and 
in providing practical guidance. 

Few administrators are opposed to the 
use of audio-visual materials in instruc- 
tion. They have had little opportunity 
to witness the effective use of such ma- 
terials. The primary task then becomes 
one of developing an appreciation of the 
importance of considering all the tools 
of communication in instruction and of 
making basic information more readily 
available. 


Summary and Recommendations 


The conference previously mentioned 
made a series of recommendations for 
action. Some were recommendations for 
immediate action on the part of existing 
organizations and institutions; others 
were jong-range in nature. All were 
made for the purpose of developing a 
concrete program which would lead to 
definite results. 

The conference also resulted in the 
establishment of a committee tentatively 
called “The Next Steps Committee.” 
The purposes of this Committee are to 
serve a liaison function between the 
teacher-education organizations and in- 
stitutions and the audio-visual organiza- 
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tions and institutions, to develop a de- 
finite program of action, and to welcome 
the cooperation of other interested 
groups in undertaking definite aspects 
of the total program suggested by the 
recommendations which are set forth 
below. 


Immediate Steps to Be Taken 


1. Secure a wider understanding of 
the problem, its importance, its scope, 
and its urgency. Promote this wider 
understanding through articles in pro- 
fessional magazines, participation in 
programs of organizations directly con- 
cerned with the problem, and other 
steps to develop a general appreciation 
of the problem. 


2. Promote a series of meetings: 

a. Conferences of leaders in teacher education 
with leaders in audio-visual education, to 
discuss the problem and to provide for the 
development of mutual understandings. 
The meetings might be on a regional basis 
or on a state basis. 

b. Joint meetings of educational psychologists, 
curriculum specialists, and audio-visual spe- 
cialists, for a discussion of the problems 
raised in terms of educational objectives 
and curriculum adjustments by the appli- 
cation of the new media to instruction. 

c. Meetings between the administration and 
faculty members of selected teacher-educa- 
tion institutions and audio-visual specialists, 
to ascertain the general difficulties and to 
plan practical programs. Perhaps a work- 
shop on a single campus should be tried 
out, to evaluate this procedure and permit 
others to profit by the example. 


3. Follow through on the possibility 
of a workshop section and panel on the 
School for Executives of the AACTE in 
the summer of 1950. 

4. Undertake steps to secure the co- 
operation of educational film libraries 
in a plan whereby audio-visual materials 
might be loaned on a low-cost basis to 
teacher-education institutions during the 
summer session to insure an adequate 
supply of materials. 


5. Study the possibility of undertaking 
the development of a similar plan with 


respect to equipment. 


6. Plan a series of publications such as 
the following: 


a. An annotated and highly-selective list of 
materials available to teacher-education in- 
stitutions. 

b. A list of the centers where audio-visual 
education may be secured by leaders in the 
field, with emphasis on summer sessions, 
and with a description of the kinds of 
leadership such programs provide. 

c. A review of the research done in the audio- 
visual field with particular reference to the 
needs of college administrators and to the 
needs in teacher education. 

d. A presentation of the syllabi of the audio- 
visual courses as given in several outstand- 
ing institutions, a discussion of the kinds of 
students these courses serve, and a discus- 
sion of their good qualities, with the 
thought that these might set an informal 
standard by which other courses might be 
measured. 


7. Locate, develop, and plan teams of 
audio-visual specialists, who would be 
available in the several regions of the 
country for consultation with colleges 
for teacher education. These teams 
should consist primarily of local people, 
competent to advise college administra- 
tors of budget and personnel needs, and 
of a caliber competent to work with col- 
lege faculties. Once teams are organized, 
then advise all college administrators of 
their availability. 

8. Seek the formation of a national 
committee to coordinate the work of 
teacher - education organizations and 
audio-visual organizations for improving 
the education of teachers in the effective 
use of audio-visual aids. 


9. Seek the establishment of some 
educational film library as a national 
center of information relative to films 
peculiarly yey: to teacher educa- 
tion, where films of this specialized area 
would be available for rental. For ex- 
ample, there is but one film on the spe- 
cific subject of camping education, and 
it is available at present only from the 
West Coast. 


10. Develop lists of research — 
that could be undertaken profitably by 
masters’ and doctoral students. 


11. Make an informal survey to ascer- 


tain the various kinds of preservice and 
in-service a now being offered, 
and provide interested teacher-education 
institutions with lists of places in their 
own localities which they might profit- 
ably study. 

Long-Range Steps to Be Taken 


1. Secure the cooperation of others in 
the study and development of: 


a. Standards for the education of audio-visual 

directors and teachers 

b. Standards for courses in audio-visual edu- 

cation 

c. Authoritative statements on the program- 

ming of audio-visual centers in teacher- 
education institutions with guidance on 
such things as budget, personnel, and space 
requirements for institutions of varying 
size. 

2. Secure the consideration of the 
total problem by committees of profes- 
sional organizations directly concerned 
with teacher education and/or audio- 
visual education. 


3. Inaugurate a long-range p m 
of research that will spell out for the 
administrator a justification for his allo- 
cation of funds for audio-visual educa- 
tion and further the objectives of edu- 
cation. 


4. Secure some consideration of the 
total problem in the statements of ac- 
crediting institutions and agencies. 

5. Develop plans for a national study 
in this field. is study might consider 
present ey for undergraduates in 
this field, for leaders, for general ad- 


ministrators, and for supervisors; present 
organization for administering the pro- 
gram; the kinds of materials which may 
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be shared with others and those which 
the instructor must have as ready as a 
book; student reaction to the use of 
audio-visual materials in their own edu- 
cation; promising practices in teacher- 
education institutions where audio- 
visual materials are appropriately used. 


6. Develop ways and means for a pro- 
gram of cooperation between producers 
and teacher-education colleges for the 
rr of needed films at the college 
evel. 


7. Encourage strong state organiza- 
tions to the end that all institutions 
within a state might share their experi- 
ences and otherwise work together and 
might cooperate more effectively in edu- 
cating the public and in securing the 
funds necessary to provide adequate edu- 
cation for teachers. 


Conclusion 


The results of the conference have 
been given here in an abbreviated and 
tentative form. The problem is nation- 
wide. No single conference, no single 
statement or report will alone solve it. 
It is hoped that this report will be 
thought-provoking and will stimulate 
many to immediate planning and action. 

If the report succeeds in stimulating 
others to action, it will have served a 
most useful purpose, for the end-result 
should be a more effective education for 
our children; an education more up to 
date and more adequate for the kind of 
world in which they live; an education 
which they must have if the advances of 
science and technology are to benefit 
and not to destroy mankind. 


MECHANICAL CONTROLS OF QUALITY 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Laurence D. Haskew 


M...... of the techniques of mass- 


production is generally hailed as the 
outstanding achievement of the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system. Making a 
thousand dishpans instead of ten, one 
hundred thousand automobiles instead 
of one hundred—these are cited as typ- 
ical Americana. Yet, this victory over 
scarcity is much less than one-half of 
the saga of American production. Far 
greater in significance is the increasing 
vanquishment of the problem of assur- 
ing quality while guaranteeing quantity. 
One tailor can produce one good suit 
of clothes, but getting one thousand 
tailors to produce ten thousand good 
suits of clothes—that takes real genius. 
The demand for assurance of quality 
has led to a new and exacting discipline 
in the science of industrial management. 
That discipline is known as quality 
control. n effective technology, of 
late years supplemented by increasing 
amounts of social psychology and hu- 
man engineering, has fed this discipline. 
More and more exact and exacting has 
it become, as higher and higher minima 
for acceptable quality have been sought. 
We are beginning to see the resur- 
gence of the same idea of quality con- 
trol in the non-industrial production 
field that we know as teacher education. 
Preparation of teachers for schools and 
colleges is also a mass-production enter- 
prise, with approximately one million 
units being turned out or refinished 
each year. These units, of course, are 
live, flesh-and-blood human beings, and 
teacher education most certainly cannot 
be likened to industrial production in its 
basic procedures. Yet, teacher education 
faces the same demand as does industry 
for assurance of increasingly good qual- 
ity as it solves the problem of quantity 
production. Can a discipline of quality 


Can the quality of a teacher's prepara- 
tion be influenced constructively by such 
devices as certification and accreditation? 
Mr. Haskew, Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas, focuses upon 
this question an unusually rich personal 
experience in teacher education. Former- 
ly the Executive Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, he has directed or 
served as consultant for numerous teacher- 
education studies. This article illuminates 
the many weaknesses of mechanical-type 
quality controls, but ways are suggested for 
achieving much greater value from such 
controls. 


control be developed for teacher educa- 
tion? 

Apparently, professional organizations 
of teachers believe that it can; and, with 
the leadership of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards of the National Edu- 
cation Association, they are bending 
great efforts in that direction. Similar 
beliefs seem to be held by many official 
and semiofficial agencies—state depart- 
ments of education, state legislative com- 
missions, citizens’ survey groups, the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, and others. Colleges and univer- 
sities, banded together in the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, are moving resolutely in the 
direction of improved quality for their 
product. Highly therefore, 
is an examination of some of the means 
for exercising quality control in the 
midst of quantity production. 


Two Kinds of Quality Controls 


Quality controls are of two types: 
mechanical and personal. Mechanical 
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controls in industry consist of such 
things as superaccurate gauges, auto- 
matic mixers and regulators, electronic 
inspectors, and all the complicated para- 

hernalia of the modern assembly line. 

ersonal controls consist of training sys- 
tems for workers, morale-building per- 
sonnel services, and especially of the in- 
dividual skills of highly-trained crafts- 
men. For many years industrial quality 
control sought an “ideal” system in 
which the human factor would not ap- 
ass but within recent years efforts are 

ing redirected through a realization 
of the fact that the final acme of quality 
is dependent upon people and how they 
work. 

Note that mechanical controls of qual- 
ity are automatic or semiautomatic in 
operation. They operate by establishing 
tolerances within which a given unit 
must fall. They react to qualities that 
can be weighed or measured in physical 
terms that can be compared with some 
standard pattern. Mechanical controls 
do not react to qualities that defy phys- 
ical measurement—the lambent flame 
in the finish of distinguished furniture, 
the nongeometric lilt to milady’s hat, 
the tone perfection of a Stradivarius. 

Personal controls, on the other hand, 
are at best somewhat fluid and less ex- 
act in their application. They have per- 
sonality factors all wrapped up in them 
—willingness, honesty, intelligence, in- 
sight, creativity. Tolerances for such 
characteristics cannot be established in 
measurable terms—the best that can be 
done is to try to inspire workers to want 
to produce beautiful dolls, train them in 
the skills involved, recognize them for 
taking pride in their work, and then 
hope for the best. 


Controls in the Education of 
Teachers 


ality in teacher education is also 
subject to the same types of controls: 
mechanical and personal. Certification 
regulations, salary-schedule recognition, 
and such devices are mechanical controls. 
The content of curricula, guidance _ 
grams, personalized supervision—these 
are some of the personal controls. 
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Mechanical-Type Controls 


It is apparent, even to the casual ob- 
server, that mechanical-type controls are 
of much less importance in teacher edu- 
cation than are personal controls. Such 
controls, nevertheless, do have consider- 
able promise. Mechanical control de- 
mands not only good tools but also the 
wise employment of those tools for the 
precise purposes to which they are suited. 

Six mechanical-type instruments carry 
the burden of quality control in teacher 
education. They are: (1) certification 
regulations, (2) standards for approval 
of institutions for the education of 
teachers, (3) standards for the accredita- 
tion of schools, (4) local district employ- 
ment regulations and policies, (5) salary 
schedules and salary regulations, and (6) 


the uirements for graduation en- 
forced by individual colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Teacher certification. To date, certifi- 
cation has been successful chiefly in 
measuring, with only reasonable accu- 
racy, the duration of education (e.g., 
four years of college), the distribution of 
educational time among certain broad 
fields of study, and the completion or 
noncompletion of college courses with 
certain titles. It has not been successful 
in measuring such characteristics as love 
for children, emotional stability, or even 
desire to be a good teacher. It has not 
distinguished successfully between low- 
caliber college degrees or courses and 
those of high caliber. It has not been 
entirely successful in assuring even the 

resence of any one element of content 
or teacher education. 

It is essential that the limitations as 
well as the strengths of the certification 
tool be recogaized by those who would 
improve teacher education. These limi- 
tations and strengths arise from the con- 
ditions that surround the certification 
process. Certification must be state-op- 
erated. Its regulations must cover al- 
most every conceivable source of supply 
for teachers—extending in time over a 
fifty-year period and in space over most 
of the globe. The regulations must be 
applied to individuals, but applied to 
them objectively if the dangers of state- 
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selection of teachers are to be avoided. 
Objectivity forces the use of recorded 
facts, and recording forces the employ- 
ment of only the simplest measures. Cer- 
tification becomes, therefore, a matter of 
evaluating records. Going behind those 
records to discover the quality of the 
content they represent is almost impos- 
sible. In other words, certification can 
extend the time that shall be devoted to 
preservice preparation but does little to 
determine what fills up that extended 
time. Certification can require a certain 
number of semester-hours in education 
courses, but it has little power to affect 
what happens in those hours. As a con- 
trol of quality it is no better and no 
worse than the validity of the measures 
it employs. 

Auempts have been made to turn 
certification toward becoming a_ per- 
sonal-type control. Most notable is the 
practice of basing certification upon the 
completion of an approved total curric- 
ulum in a college, with the candidate 
being personally recommended by the 
college itself. This practice is to be 
strongly recommended because it shifts 
the responsibility for measuring the ef- 
fectiveness of college curricula to a tool 
much more suited for that particular 
purpose than is certification—namely, 
standards for approving teacher-educa- 
tion curricula. Here, in fact, is an illus- 
tration of the chief advantage to be 
gained from the use of the certification 
tool—the advantage of giving other 
tools a chance to operate. Certification 
can make it possible to use graduation 
requirements, standards for the approval 
of curricula, and similar devices to im- 
prove content. Certification regulations 
can also afford an opportunity for — 
sonal-type controls to be effective. - 
tification alone, however, cannot assure 
teacher education that will produce 
qualified teachers. 

Standards for approving institutions 
or curricula. In forty of the forty-eight 
states official state agencies have the 
sages to approve or disapprove colleges 
or teacher-education purposes. In only 
about one-half of the states, however, is 
this power defined in clear-cut fashion 
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and backed up by established standards 
and operating procedures. 

Presumably, approval standards con- 
stitute a quality-control tool that can get 
at the actual content of teacher educa- 
tion. In only a few states, however, has 
any determined effort been made to em- 
ploy it with zeal; even in those states, 
serious limitations have become appar- 
ent in the tool itself. In the first place, 
it is extremely difficult to frame stand- 
ards that have validity. When they are 
stated in objective terms, standards may 
appear to have little relation to content 
or to become so specific as to be absurd. 
Stated in subjective terms, they lose vir- 
tue as measuring instruments. In the 
second place, standards seldom represent 
a higher level of quality than that bein 
attained by a majority of the colleges o 
the state. Consequently they offer little 
challenge to most of the institutions, In 
some Utopia such compromises with the 
pressure toward mediocrity may not be 
necessary, but in most present-day states 
approval standards are effective only 
against the most undesirable practices. 
In the third place, approval standards 
are difficult to apply. The evaluation of 
an institution or a curriculum is a long 
and arduous process. Subjective judg- 
ments play a large part. Halo effects 
from one or two outstanding features 
are hard to avoid. 

With all these limitations, how has it 
happened that approval standards have 
had the beneficial effects clearly appar- 
ent in the history of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and in the development of teacher- 
education programs in such states as 
New York, California, and New Jersey? 
Perhaps the answer is to be found in the 
power of the mechanical-type control to 
stimulate the operation of personal-type 
controls. In other words, standards for 
approval of institutions or curricula 
seem to be an excellent vehicle for bring- 
ing organized public opinion to bear 
upon a given college or university and 
for pointing the way to those who would 
move forward. Epigrammatically, ap- 
proval standards can force little but 
stimulate much; and, remember, they 
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can force some improvements. 

School accreditation. Accreditation 
standards of voluntary and official ac- 
creditation agencies are influential in 
affecting the quality of teacher educa- 
tion. For example, if all teachers in an 
accredited school must have undergrad- 
uate majors in the respective subjects 
taught, a rough control of quality is be- 
ing exercised. 

In some states, accrediting regulations 
have become, in effect, duplicate teacher- 
certification requirements. Standards for 
teachers specify hours, courses, experi- 
ence—and these may differ from existing 
certification requirements. Evidence at 
hand indicates that accrediting machin- 
ery is a poor substitute for certification 
machinery. Accrediting machinery is 
geared to evaluating a school’s program 
and facilities; seldom does it have the 
expertness or the resources necessary for 
evaluating college credits. For this and 
several other reasons it is recommended 
that the accreditation tool not be em- 
ployed in lieu of the certification tool. 


Commonly, the employments of the 
school accreditation tool either supple- 
ment or circumvent other mechanical- 
type quality controls. Accrediting regu- 
lations may specify that every teacher 
in an elementary school shall have a 
“Type A” elementary-teaching creden- 
tial, thus increasing the power of the cer- 
tification tool. On the other hand, accred- 
iting regulations may ignore the state- 
approved “Administrator's Credential,” 
making the quality-control value of such 
credential impotent. 

The school-accreditation tool has been 
largely ignored in past efforts to control 
the quality of teacher education. Yet, 
the influence of accreditation is still po- 
tent in America, and proper employ- 
ment of accrediting regulations in the 
future may be highly influential in con- 
trolling the quality of teacher education. 

Local employment policies. Most 
local district teacher-employment _poli- 
cies are personal-type controls, of course. 
It is at the local level that most subjec- 
tive selection must be made, most per- 
sonal qualities be weighed, most evalua- 


tions of previous experience be reached. 
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Here is where the personal recommenda- 
tions of — professors, the grades 
earnec. in college, the extra-curricular 
achievements of the candidate, the scores 
on a teacher examination, and similar 
elements will find their fruition as con- 
trols of quality. Localities also have 
quality controls, how- 
ever. Regulations affecting degrees, 
sources of increment credit, specific prep- 
aration in education, and the like are 
frequently employed. 

In final analysis, if local employment 
policies fail to give support to other con- 
trols of quality, those controls might as 
well not exist. If the important factor 
in getting a job is the degree of blood- 
relationship to an important citizen, or 
the ability to charm a superintendent in 
the first interview, other control tools 
may become a laughingstock. If local 
employers had just as soon hire a disap- 
pointed preengineer as a carefully-pre- 
pared prospective teacher, a careful prep- 
aration becomes an empty symbol. 


On the other hand, if local employ- 
ment policies support certification regu- 
lations and other mechanical-type con- 
trols, quality education becomes more 
likely. If local employment policies give 
preference to graduates of higher-caliber 
curricula, those curricula are strength- 
ened. If local examinations and inter- 
views stress certain characteristics of 
teachers, college curricula are consider- 
ably influenced thereby. 

Local employment practices are appar- 
ently the most effective and the most 
accurate means for measuring the fitness 
of teachers. Because of this fact they 
might well become collectively the most 

werful single instrument for control- 
ing the quality of teacher education. 
Thus far their potentialities in this re- 
gard remain largely unexplored. 

Salary scheduling. Salary recognition 
for certain types of preservice prepara- 
tion and salary increments for stated 
amounts of additional educative experi- 
ence are employed widely as controls of 
quality. Increment regulations, as was 
noted in the case of accrediting regula- 
tions, may be of a character that could 
be handled better through certification 
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or institutional-approval channels. They 
have their greatest effectiveness when 
they supplement and strengthen other 
control tools, rather than substitute for 
them. Undoubtedly, some increment 
regulations have had deleterious effects 
upon the quality of teacher education. 
“So many dollars for so many credit 

ints” tends to create a quality-lower- 
ing demand for easy, go-through-the- 
motions college offerings. The integrity 
of the colleges is put to serious test, and 
no mechanical-type control has yet been 
found to bolster that integrity. Integ- 
rity is a personal quality subject only to 

rsonal-type controls. The total record 
indicates, however, that the employment 
of salary-increment regulations as con- 
trols of quality has had more success 
than failure, and that the requisite de- 
gree of professional integrity necessary 
to make them even more effective is be- 
coming increasingly common. 


College-curriculum requirements. At 
one time, college-graduation require- 
ments constituted a complete set of 
mechanical-type quality controls, fairly 
effective in operation. Such was the case 
in the heyday of the normal school and, 
later, of the single-purpose teachers col- 
lege. With the advent of multi-purpose 
institutions and the consequent increase 
in number of paths to a degree—coupled 
with the free elective movement—these 
controls were relaxed. Many institu- 
tions, of course, have kept their high- 
caliber graduation requirements in 
force for those receiving professional 
degrees, but some have seen these re- 
quirements by-passed by students who 
took other degrees and were still eligible 
for certification. In other words, mod- 
ern conditions have made it difficult to 
exercise the control of quality that con- 
ceivably might be exercised through re- 
quirements for college degrees. 

It is well, also, to recognize the in- 
herent limitations of this particular tool. 
Graduation requirements, in the nature 
of things, have to be stated almost en- 
tirely in terms of hours, grades, and 
courses. At best, these are only rough 
indicators of quality. Furthermore, the 
requirements that can be set on any 
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campus have always to be a compromise 
between interests, each of which is bent 
upon capturing student time. Also, re- 
quirements for things other than courses 
—e.g., voice and speech tests—are not 
likely to be administered with great effi- 
ciency, since they are usually “extras” 
to be performed by fully-loaded staff 
members. 

One more characteristic of gradua- 
tion requirements should be made clear. 
Colleges cannot develop better curricula 
than they can get students to patronize. 
It would be safe to say that most col- 
leges would adopt more exacting gradu- 
ation requirements for teachers-to-be im- 
mediately if they believed that students 
would be available and willing to meet 
those requirements. All-in-all, coll 
graduation requirements seem to 
the best mechanical-type quality control 
now available, but the tool is of little 
use if it is only toyed with. 


Can Mechanical Controls 
Improve Quality? 


Now we come to the climax of this 
article. Is it possible that the quality of 
teacher education can be improved 
through these, and other, mechanical 
controls—instruments that set imper- 
sonal and automatic screens through 
which the products of teacher educa- 
tion must pass to be acceptable? It 
should be clear from the foregoing re- 
views of these controls that it would be 
easy to place too much reliance upon 
such imperfect mechanical devices. Re- 
cognizing that fact, do such controls 
have any value? The chief proposition 
of this article is that the mechanical- 
type controls can have much greater in- 
fluence upon the real quality of teacher 
education than they have had in the 
past. This proposition has three “ifs” 
that actually carry the burden of estab- 
lishing the validity of the contention. 
To these “ifs” attention is now directed. 

1. If the tools are used as multiples, 
not as singles. All too often, previous at- 
tempts to use the mechanical-type con- 
trols have centered action in only one 
instrument — certification for example. 
A given certification regulation is 
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changed, but local employment policies 
remain the same. The regulation loses 
force, soon becomes empty, and finally 
is disregarded altogether; or, enforce- 
ment of a regulation becomes absurd 
because colleges are just going through 
the motions of meeting it. In other 
words, any one tool used singly has little 
control power. 


Different results are attained, however, 
when the tools are used in multiples. 
In State A, a special salary inducement is 
offered to teachers who have the qualifi- 
cations for counseling students. The 
State of Education prepares 
a special certificate to designate those 
who are so qualified, and says that the 
certificate will be issued on the basis of 
a completed curriculum that has been 
approved for the purpose by the State 
Approval Agency. Standards for ap- 
proval call for certain types of college 
offerings, special qualifications of in- 
structional staff, rigid selection pro- 
cedures. Colleges are enabled to develop 
such curricula because @ graduates 
are assured of significant financial re- 
ward and therefore (b) students are 
available to justify the special offerings. 
Need for approval also gives the coun- 
selor-training faculties added strength in 
negotiating with the graduate schools, 
resulting in changed requirements for 
the master’s degree. The State Accredit- 
ing Commission requires every school to 
have a certificated counselor within five 
years, assuring a market for especially- 
trained people. Local employers examine 
the various college curricula approved 
by the State Approval Agency and give 
employment preference to those persons 
who have finished high-caliber programs. 


In this illustration it is possible to 
envision genuine quality control at 
work. Much is still depentent upon the 
integrity and insight of colleges, the 
skills of instructors and curriculum de- 
signers, and other similar personal-type 
controls, of course; but the tolerances 
within which these are to operate have 
been narrowed considerably. Here is 


high ae in employing the resources 
at hand—the strategy of multiple opera- 
tion of mechanical-type controls. 
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2. If the tools are developed by those 
who will use them. A key characteristic 
of the best mechanical-type quality con- 
trols available in teacher education is 
that they are still chiefly subjective in 
nature if they are any good at all as 
controls. It is the spirit, not the letter, 
of regulations that counts; it is the un- 
written but understood meanings of 
words and sentences. Three months of 
careful study of just what “study of 
children” is to mean in the education of 
teachers finally has to culminate in a 
one- or two-sentence statement in 
approval regulations. Letter-followers 
adopt a new textbook or change an old 
course-title; spirit-followers produce a 
completely revamped program, perhaps 
even a revamped or new instructor. 

It might be argued with good evidence 
that the chief effects of changing me- 
chanical-type controls are to be found 
in what the process of changing those 
controls does to the people who go 
through the process. For example, one 
state recently raised the minimum prep- 
aration-level for teacher certification by 
one college year. The immediate re- 
sponse of two colleges in the state was 
to double the credit-value of the exten- 
sion courses they were offering. The 
process of changing the regulations had 
not included these two colleges and, in 
effect, had thereby nullified the change 
itself. On the other hand, instances 
might be cited in which the simplest 
sort of change in regulations was ac- 
by sweeping changes in 
teacher-education quality, apparently be- 
cause large numbers of people had 
caught a vision of what was possible and 
desirable. 

The practice of changing accreditin 
standards, certification regulations, an 
salary-scheduling policies by collective 
group action is increasingly common. 
Very few states, however, have yet in- 
volved in the production of a control 
tool anything like the majority of peo- 
ple concerned with the operation of 
that tool. All the evidence indicates 
that increased effectiveness will result 
as that goal is appreached. 

3. If the tool represents the convic- 
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tions of the people. In the long run, a 
state department of education can en- 
force only slightly different certification 
regulations from those that superin- 
tendents of schools want enforced. Ac- 
crediting commissions can do no more 
than bring mild pain to a few schools. 
Approval agencies can apply only stand- 
ards that do not affect too strongly the 
college-controlled votes in the legisla- 
ture. The history of recent years is full 
of chapter-and-verse support for the 
foregoing generalizations. People gener- 
ally are not likely to go into the tech- 
nicalities of mechanical-type controls. 
They are quite likely, however, to follow 
the lead of the organized teaching pro- 
fession, and especially so if the profes- 
sion puts forth the energy and support 
necessary to familiarize the people with 
the issues at stake. 

In other words, only one-half the job 
has been done when better mechanical 
controls have been evolved. The other 
one-half will require expert attention 
to the ceaseless process of making regula- 
tions become law—when law is defined 
as the expression of the best judgment of 


a people. 
A Final Moral 


If the arguments herein presented 
have merit; if mechanical-type controls 
can be used to improve the quality of 
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teacher education — one implication 
seems clear. States need excellent ma- 
chinery for realizing the “ifs” that have 
been emphasized. 


What machinery? Five facets of an 
effective state system:can be identified: 
(1) a truly professional state department 
of education, with personnel equip 
to achieve through leadership what 
martinets fail to achieve through domin- 
ation; (2) a clear-cut agency of the 
state education association to stimulate, 
coordinate, and channel the concerns 
that all branches of the organized teach- 
ing profession have with improved 
teacher education; (@) an effective or- 
ganization of the colleges and univer- 
sities that are genuinely determined to 
do a quality job in teacher education; 
(4) suitable semiofficial advisory com- 
missions (e.g., an accrediting commis- 
sion) to counsel the state department of 
education; and finally, (5) an active co- 
ordinating council that can serve as the 
means for enabling the various parts of 
the machine to function in unison and 
in simultaneous attack upon the prob 
lems of teacher education. 

With such machinery, and with clear 
recognition of both the limitations and 
the potentialities of mechanical-type con- 
trols, teacher education should be able 
to move toward quality with accelerated 
pace. 


THE ROLE OF TEACHER EDUCATION IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Chris A. De Young 


io work of teacher education in 


international relations, and vice versa, 
is discussed here tersely under the ca 
tions: (1) philosophy, (2) personnel, 3) 
packages, and (4) procedures. 


Philosophy 


This age has been aptly called “an 
upset in the metabolism of human his- 
tory.” In the midst of world-wide up- 
heaval we need to stress the interna- 
tional in teacher education. An old In- 
dian proverb pithily poses this paradox: 
“The greater the diameter of light, the 

eater the circumference of darkness.” 
Gusdoatenl as that statement may seem, 
it is undeniably true. The more we 
learn of other people, the more we find 
to learn. A teacher must grow in inter- 
national understanding if his students 
are to increase in human knowledge and 
personal wisdom. The total teacher of 
today and tomorrow needs to be cosmo- 

litan—a world citizen who is at home 
both in his own country and abroad—in 
this age of interdependence. 


One of the aims of teacher education 
is to end educational isolationism and 
to promote intellectual and cultural in- 
terdependence. A highly scientific new 
order which splits atoms must unite peo- 
ples. The best way to control the new 
atom is to control the old Adam. 

In order to develop international har- 
mony we need more self-control and 
group cooperation here in the United 
States. Fortunately, many groups inter- 
ested in teacher education and inter- 
national relations are coalescing their 
efforts. We are learning to place our 
United States citizenship within the 
larger context of world citizenship. We 
have learned anew those matchless lines 


from Tennyson: 


Mr. De Young, former Dean, Illinois 
State Normal University, is on leave of 
absence from the University during 1949- 
1950, devoting his time and talents to his 
work as Coordinator, Panels on Public 
Education and Teacher Education, Com- 
mission on Occupied Areas. He writes of 
the international function of teacher edu- 
cation from the practical point of view 
arising from his daily activity as an inter- 
national liaison representative in teacher 
education, and from his long experience 
in this field. From 1920-1924 he served as 
an educational administrator in India, and 
in 1947 he was consultant for the War 
Department in Germany. 


“Yet all experience is an arch where-thro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin 

fades 

Forever and forever when I move.” 

In our initial efforts we were con- 
cerned mostly with relief for teachers and 
pupils overseas. We moved sometime 
ago, however, into the stage of recon- 
struction. This change is aptly sum- 
marized in another proverb from the 
Orient: “If you have two_ pennies, 
spend one for a loaf of bread and the 
other for a beautiful flower.” The one 
gives life and the second gives reasons 
for living. For example, the accent in 
the early years of the occupation in 
Germany, Austria, and Japan was neces- 
sarily on providing food and clothing 
for the y; now the emphasis has been 
shifted more to art, architecture, music, 
literature, education, philosophy, and 
religion—food for the minds, souls, and 
spirits of the millions overseas who can- 
not live by bread alone. 


Personnel 


It is a truism that the best way to send 
ideals and ideas overseas is to wrap 
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them in a person. The exchange of 
human resources is the throbbing heart 
of the program, with arteries running in 
all directions. Dozens of teacher-educa- 
tors from the United States have ren- 
dered service “beyond the call of duty” 
on foreign soil, and countless visitors 
from overseas are daily crossing the 
thresholds of our teacher-educating insti- 
tutions and affiliated schools. 

With the increase in numbers of 
teachers and students coming to the 
United States, we must be cautioned 
against quantity-itis or elephantism. 
Each project and the itinerary for each 
visitor must be tailor-made. A hotel in 
Wisconsin displays on its registration 
desk this slogan visible to all registrants: 
“You are a person—not a number.” 
One of our main functions is to facil- 
itate personalized exchanges which leave 
some choice to the individual. 

The economy of the occupied areas 
does not yet permit a two-way exchange 
of teachers and students, although the 
State and War Departments are favor- 
able to an ultimate and continuous edu- 
cational reciprocity. The Panels on Pub- 
lic Education and Teacher Education of 
the Commission on Occupied Areas at 
one of its meetings passed a series of 
resolutions which have been transmitted 
to the State and War Departments and 
overseas personnel in charge of educa- 
tion in the Occupied Areas. Three of 
these resolutions are: 

“That all concerned with reorienta- 
tion and reconstruction in Occupied 
Areas be asked to give primary emphasis 
to the exchange of persons. 

“That only the best-qualified person- 
nel in the United States be recruited 
and selected for overseas service in the 
educational program, and that organiza- 
tions and institutions in this country be 
urged to release such people when their 
services are needed. 

“That we approve and endorse the 
idea of bringing into the Occupied Areas 
experts from countries other than the 
United States.” 


We wish to not 


internationalize, 


Americanize, teacher education through- 
out the world. 
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Packages 


In addition to the more expensive 
procedure of exchanging personnel is 
the less costly and more continuous pro- 
gram of exchanging packets, packages, 
papers, pamphlets, and other media of 
information and _ friendly relations. 
Books as mental diet are replacing 
CARE packages of food. The Panels 
have sent overseas orientation kits for 
visitors coming here. Many more 
packets are naaied for those not coming 
to our shores. It has been suggested that 
each teacher-educating institution in 
the United States assume the continuing 
responsibility of sending its school news- 
paper, annual, catalog, and other publi- 
cations to one or two kindred institu- 
tions overseas. What is needed is a 
perennial procession of packages! 


Procedures 


Space does not permit even a mere 
listing of practical procedures for inter- 
national cooperation in teacher educa- 
tion. Among the specific techniques that 
are being employed here and abroad are: 
careful selection of personnel for over- 
seas visits; orientation of visitors to and 
from the United States before they leave 
their native country; orientation packets 
sent overseas in advance; general orienta- 
tion en route and upon arrival; prepara- 
tion of introductory materials on edu- 
cation and teacher education for visitors; 
institutional affiliations on a continuing 
high level of reciprocity; objective evalu- 
ation of international programs here 
and abroad. 

The greatest need in international 
relations today seems to be for coordina- 
tion. A central clearinghouse is desir- 
able, involving the Committee on Inter- 
national Aspects of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education, the Commission on 
Occupied Areas, the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, and other agencies. 

Realistic evaluation is another great 
need. Too much of the work in inter- 
national education is based upon sobby 
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sentiment and ebullient emotions. We 
need to face facts and apply discrim- 
inating criteria to our programs in inter- 
national education. 

New instrumentalities and new techni- 
ques are required. When the great Ger- 
man musician Beethoven composed his 
famous symphonies, he wrote music for 
instruments not invented at that time. 
Only when man had devised new instru- 
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be heard in its fullest grandeur. To 
realize the full harmony of international 
cooperation, new means and methods, 
suitable in an age of supersonic speeds, 
must be found. No person has a greater 
role in meeting this challenge for im- 
proved methods than has the teacher or 
the teacher of teachers. The need for 
international teacher education is great, 
the danger is greater, but the opportun- 


ments could Beethoven's majestic music ity is the greatest in our history. 


Fietp Srupres IN THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES OF NEW JERSEY 


The state teachers colleges of New Jersey have been pioneering in developing and co- 
ordinating field study or educational travel courses. Like many colleges and universities, they 
use occasional field trips to vitalize the work of otherwise discursive classes. They have gone 
further, however, by offering field-study courses for graduate and undergraduate credit in an 
unusually extensive way. 

The Montclair State Teachers College has been giving such courses since it first offered its 
urban-life course in 1932. This course is an introduction to the way people live and work in 
the New York metropolitan area. By means of eight all-day field trips with related lectures, dis- 
cussions, and readings, the urban-life course brings students into firsthand contact with real-life 
situations in the environment where they will teach. In addition to this course, which is required 
of social-studies majors in their junior year, Montclair offers five other elective educational travel 
courses covering, respectively, New Jersey, the Central Eastern Region, New England and French 
Canada, the lower South, and Continental United States. The latter course is a transcontinental 
survey course which involves 12,500 miles of travel in July and August for studying the geo- 
graphical characteristics of the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Before World War Il Newark and Paterson State Teachers Colleges were also giving similar 
courses covering the New York area and the lower South. Paterson State Teachers College 
revived its field-study course covering Florida during the Christmas vacation of 1949-50. Trenton 
State Teachers College gave a successful two-weeks, 1700-mile course on the Northeastern States 
and Southern Canada in the summer of 1949 and expects to give another course on South- 
eastern Canada in the summer of 1950. Montclair will give its transcontinental course and its 
New England-Quebec course, each for the fifth time, next summer. 

In order to coordinate the numerous field-study courses and set up standards for their 
maintenance at a high scholastic level, the six state teachers college presidents set up in 1949 
the New Jersey Council of Field Studies composed of one representative from each of the six 
colleges. The function of the Council is to appraise any new field-study course which any college 
proposes to offer and to submit findings to the president concerned. The president, if he approves 
the course, thereupon submits the proposal to the Commissioner of Education for his approval or 
rejection. Students matriculated in any teachers college may then take any of the approved courses 
offered and receive credit in any teachers college in the State, the allocation of the credit to be 
determined by the officials of the college in which credit is given. In general, two-semester 
points of credit will be given for the first six days of travel and one-semester point for each 
additional six days of travel. Field trips of less than six days may be approved. Tuition and 
additional service charges, sufficient to cover actual costs, are paid to the teachers college which 
sponsors the course. All approved field-study courses must adhere to the standards agreed upon 
by the presidents and the Council. 

The New Jersey program of field-study courses is a response to the need for more realism 
and less verbalism in education. The field-studies technique brings students into direct relation 
with persons, places, and things, and gives them an opportunity to learn through all of their 
senses instead of through words alone. This is the natural and most effective method of learning, 
and it is felt by the teachers college faculties that it should be used whenever possible. The 
effort is going forward, therefore, to increase the number of field-study courses and to maintain 
them on the highest level.—H. A. Sprague, State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS IN THE PREPARATION 
OF THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


Harry G. Wheat 


1. the educational ladder the ele- 
mentary school is the most important 
rung. It educates all the children of all 
the people. It provides the common 
ideas, attitudes, and ideals which unite 
us as citizens. It supplies the foundation 
units of the cultural heritage. If there 
is any division of the educational sys- 
tem which more than any other trans- 
mits civilization and passes on the 
lamp of learning, it is the elementary 
school. 

The character of the pupils of ages 
six to twelve who attend the elementary 
school increases its importance as an 
educational agency. The child of six 
is a social creature—first, last, and all 
the time. He is not merely plastic and 
curicus but amenable to the require- 
ments and demands of the new arts and 
modes of thinking the school introduces. 
He follows with his attention wherever 
his teacher guides—to the shapes of let- 
ters and how to make them, to the 
forms of words and how to read mean- 
ings from them, to the ordered ways of 
studying groups and how to combine 
them, and, throughout all, to his obliga- 
tions to others and how to meet them. 
This is the one and only time in his 
life when he is able and willing to at- 
tend to the rudiments of learning with- 
out the bolstering influences of motives 
which the rudiments do not provide. 
At nine, the child has become an in- 
dividualist, willing and able to move 
ahead in the social arts only in the de- 
gree his earlier training permits. His 
progress now until the age of twelve 
decides his later success as a student in 
high school. The pupil of the elemen- 
tary school offers an unmeasured oppor- 
tunity for tuition. Unheeded and un- 
rugs this opportunity never returns. 

The character of the pupils of ages 
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Few people in the United States under- 
stand the learning-teaching process in the 
elementary school as well as does Mr. 
Wheat, Professor of Education at West 
Virginia University. Emphatic in his be- 
liefs and gifted in the stating of them, he 
outlines a proposed curriculum for the 
preparation of the _ elementary-school 
teacher which will produce much con- 
structive thinking on the part of those 
who study its full implications. 


six to twelve is distinctive, and thereby 
makes the elementary school a special 
agency of education. Children are not 
the same as youth, however much the 
influences of youth impinge upon them. 
In converse, youth retain many of the 
characteristics of their childhood. It is 
not the youth who makes the child, but 
the child who makes the youth. All this 
we know—or ought to know—since the 
pedagogical literature has teemed with 
the facts of life of the adolescent. We 
have thought so much about the changes 
of the individual into his youthful pro- 
clivities as to forget those of his child- 
hood, which are equally characteristic 
and double in basic importance. Youth, 
as youth, need special treatment and a 
special form of education; but youth, 
retaining vestiges of their childhood, 
need this special treatment and educa- 
tion tempered by the effects of earlier 
methods. Quite to the contrary, the 
special treatment and special form of 
education that are suitable for children 
draw nothing from the characteristics of 
youth. The methods of the elementary 
school must dilute those of the high 
school; the content of the elementary 
school must condition the content of 
the high school. But this is the only 
direction methods and content can prop- 
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erly flow for individuals who each day 
move ahead from childhood to youth. 
It is a gross blunder when we attempt to 
reverse the flow to bring method and 
content down from above. With 

reason, it is true that a teacher who is 
trained for the elementary school has a 
good start toward preparation for high- 
school teaching. It is equally true that 
a teacher who is trained only for the 
high school can adjust to elementary- 
school teaching only with great difficulty. 

The teacher of the elementary school 
must be more than a pleasing person, 
having a pleasant smile and a love for 
children, though all this is basic. A 
teacher without charm, especially one in 
the elementary school, is a contradic- 
tion in terms, Yet charm does not make 
the teacher. The teacher of the ele- 
mentary school, to be a real teacher, 
must be a person of broad interests— 
not any kind of broad interests, but 
basically broad interests of a yr 9 
type. Such a teacher must know the 
subjects—all of them from the art of 
‘eidion to the art of music—and how 
they were developed by the race over 
the long sweep of the centuries. Such a 
teacher must know the developing 
characteristics of pupils—their sameness 
at similar ages and the differences that 
characterize each group from age to age, 
and their individual (tombe as well. 
Such a teacher, knowing both subjects 
and pupils, must know how to deter- 
mine the sequences of the one in terms 
of the developing characteristics of the 
other. And such a teacher, knowing all 
this, must know the interplay of result- 
ant attitudes and habits of action which 
through the years the pupils may shape 
into the personal standards and ideals 
which rule and guide their lives. 

It is not true that anyone can teach in 
the elementary school. The untutored 
maid, or matron, cannot. The misplaced 
high-school teacher cannot. Even the 
well-intentioned person who “studies 
children” cannot. There are no short 


cuts to success in teaching in the ele- 
mentary school. 

There is a pleasing fiction current in 
schools of education that an introduc- 
tion to the methods and activities of 
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“studying children” prepares the student 
to be a teacher in the elementary school; 
the introduction need not be great or 
time-consuming; the teacher goes into 
the school “studying children” and 
thereby is assured success. The fiction is 
especially insidious because it is partly 
true. To prepare for teaching in the 
elementary school, the student must 
study children, to be sure; yet the stu- 
dent’s efforts have not such a simple 
pattern. The student must study chil- 
dren who have become pupils and who 
as pupils are trying to take the progres- 
sive steps of school-learning activities. 
The study of pupils transcends the study 
of children. The study of pupils is a 
complex activity. It is a study of chil- 
dren, a study of learning controls, a 
study of the interplay of each with the 
other, and of all combined with the 
active management of both. The study 
of children gives information that is 
interesting but not illuminating. Ex- 
cept as it expands to become the study 
of the reactions of pupils to the con- 
trolled guides of learning, it confuses 
rather than aids. The “study of chil- 
dren” in our generation makes all the 
mistakes of the “child-study movement,” 
which passed across the educational 
scene a half-century ago. This move- 
ment gave volumes of information, but 
died out because it fell short of pro- 
viding the data needed for interpreta- 
tion. 

The idea that the student learns to 
teach in the elementary school by study- 
ing children and their growth and de- 
velopment rests on the false premise that 
learning is exclusively self-generative. 
It is true that learning is an inner 

rocess, which in the case of each pupil 
is self-propelled; but for the learning to 
fit the civilization in which the pupil 
lives he must build it from the organized 
lessons which society has learned, under 
the controls which society has fashioned. 
There is no escaping the fact that the 
unlearned pupil must have a teacher 
who not merely knows him but also 
knows the subjects he must develop and 
how to manage the controls the sub- 
jects provide. You cannot build a brick 

ouse without bricks and someone who 
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knows how to lay them. If anyone tells 
you differently, you can be sure that he 
is misinformed. 

The pattern of preparation of the 
elementary-school teacher ought to be 
clear. It is general education of many 
diverse elements. It is special education 
of elements chosen for a common use. 
It is professional education with all ele- 
ments pointed toward a job of commu- 
nity service. It is all three in one—gen- 
eral, special, and professional—in a unity 
of purpose. 
he purpose of the pattern of prep- 
aration is to produce a knowledgeable, 
alert, understanding, and adept guide 
to the learning activities of elementary- 
school pupils—a person who knows the 
arts and modes of thinking that are 
the subjects of the elementary school 
and knows them far beyond the limits 
set by the school’s activities, a person 
who is alert to the sequences and the 
materials of learning, a person who un- 
derstands the types of responses the sub- 
jects require and the kinds the pupil 
can give at each stage of development, 
a person who has a working mastery of 
bringing into balance the requirements 
of the subjects and the developing abil- 
ities of pupils, a person, in short, who 
can view pupils both as they are and as 
they might become. 

For the purpose, not just any kind of 
general education will suit; it must be 
a ‘nabs kind. Not just any special 
selection of courses will serve; it must 
be one having a definite purpose. Not 
just any separable brand of professional 
training is useful; it must be the kind 
that colors and unites every element of 
preparation. 

The elementary-school teacher deals 
with general education at its roots, with 
those special phases of general education 
which are basic to all others; and he 
must deal with them, as we have said, 
not alone in terms of their special se- 
quences and requirements but also ac- 
cording to the developing abilities and 
attitudes of his pupils. He is a dealer 
in the social arts and a personnel mana- 

r of the activities of heuerg who are 

is customers. He must know his goods 


in order to display them and his custo- 


mers in order to sell to them. At every 
point his knowledge and ability must 
transcend the knowledge and ability 
which it is his purpose to transmit. 

The student who sets out to prepare 
for elementary-school teaching must 
pursue the special phases of his personal 
— education which will equip him 
or his later duties, and he must pursue 
them in the light of the possibilities of 
a their beginning elements to 
pupils. The following “Proposed Cur- 
riculum in the Education of Elementary- 
School Teachers*® indicates a schedule 
of work, extending through four years, 
which is at once general and special and 
which may be managed throughout as a 
professional unity. This curriculum is 
“professional” in three respects: (1) it 
provides the intellectual equipment for 
the student’s later duties as a teacher; 
(2) it inducts him into the techniques of 
studying the learning activities of pupils, 
not alone as a phase of his “practice 
teaching,” but basically as a_ special 
phase of each of his courses (see Educa- 
tion 4); (3) it supplies the special 
studies of the principles, materials, and 
methods of teaching. The proposed cur- 
riculum presupposes a rd ele- 
mentary school in which systematic 
studies of pupils are constantly under 
way. 


Proposed Curriculum in the 
Education of Elementary-School 
‘Teachers 


English, 12 Semester Hours 


1. Reading the Paragraph, 3 hours. 
A course to improve reading through 
the analysis of (1) studying 
words—their distinctions, derivations, 
root meanings, histories, and present 
uses; (2) contrasting sentences—the 
simple, active, and unencumbered with 
the complex, passive, and indirect, with 
practice in producing the former from 
the latter; (3) discovering key words, 
topic sentences, meaning sequences, and 
the distinctive features of good para- 
graphs. 

2. Constructing the Paragraph, 3 
hours. A course in writing: (1) gather- 


ing facts and ideas; (2) selecting the es- 
sential ones to present; (3) determining 
the sequence; (4) writing the topic sen- 
tences; (5) writing the supporting sen- 
tences. 

3. Studying the Masterpiece, 3 hours. 
Training in the methods of studying a 
masterpiece to make it easily and enjoy- 
ably readable. The student studies, and 
finally reads, a book of the Bible, a play 
of Shakespeare, a poem of Milton, an 
essay of Emerson, a dialogue of Plato, 
and a sermon of Fosdick. 

4. Children’s Books, 3 hours. The 
reading of books for children, ages six 
to twelve, a book each day; the examina- 
tion of scores of others; and the classifi- 
cation of books by years, by subjects, 
and by degrees of merit. 

Parallel with these courses, and with 
all others in this curriculum, the stu- 
dent carries Education 4, The Study of 
Pupils. Thus, for example, while he 
studies the distinctions between words in 
his English 1, he observes the distin- 
guishing features of the words the pupils 
in grade one learn to give attention to 
and as much as he can of the way the 
pupils’ teacher goes about getting them 
to give this type of attention. Or, as he 
acquaints himself with children’s books 
in English 4, he examines the ways 
pupils take to them. 


History, 10 Semester Hours 


1. The Contemporary World, 2 hours. 
The origin and movement of events 
leading to World War I, the overthrow 
of governments, the realignments of peo- 

les, the growth of dictatorships, the 
reakdown of economic relations, and 
the movement of events leading to 
World War II. 

2. The Contemporary World, 2 hours. 
World War II, its “total-war” and 
“global-war” aspects, its two fronts; the 
removal of eastern and western barriers 
of Russia; the resulting realignments 
and attitudes of the United States, Can- 
ada, Latin America, Europe, and Asia; 
and current events in the countries in- 
dicated. 

3. The United States, 3 hours. How 
men and women of earlier days “brought 
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forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 

ual”; colonization; struggle for lib- 
erty; establishing a government; expan- 
sion of territory; —s the Union; 
extension of civil rights; industrializa- 
tion; becoming a world power; biog- 
raphy — Marshall, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Lincoln, Beveridge, etc.; fiction—North- 
west Passage, Drums Along the Mohawk, 
etc. 

4. Public Education in the United 
States, 3 hours. The sources and growth 
of the American conception of schools 
and schooling; how changing conditions 
of economic and social life affected 
them; types of schools; growth of public 
support; great teachers and their influ- 
ence; a restudy of the history of the 
United States as reflected in the history 
of its schools, including the reading of 
biography and historical fiction written 
for elementary-school pupils. 


Problems of Government, 
4 Semester Hours 


1. Local Government, 2 hours. The 
various social services the State of 
undertakes to render, the agen- 
cies it sets  § to provide them, and the 
financial aid it contributes to support 
them; the total costs of government in 
the State; the problems of raising reve- 
nue; the organization of the State school 
system, how it is managed, what it costs, 
and the sources of its revenue. 

2. National Government, 2 hours. The 
organization of the national government; 
services originally intended; new serv- 
ices, the growth of bureaus, and enlarg- 
ing national powers; current economic, 
political, and international problems, 
and the proposed means of dealing with 
them; the government in business; the 
government and labor relations; the 
cost of government, taxation, and the 
national debt. 


Geography, 6 Semester Hours 


1. World Geography and the United 
States, 3 hours. he new trans-polar 
relation of the land masses and the 
United States; the growing importance 
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of Canada and Alaska; the peoples, the 
civilizations, the political alignments, 
the areas, the topographical features, 
the natural resources, of the various con- 
tinents and political subdivisions. 

2. The United States and the State, 
3 hours. Physical features, climate, rain- 
fall, natural resources, agriculture, in- 
dustries, distribution of population, 
centers of population, trade and com- 
merce of the various regions and states, 
with special attention to the physical 
and commercial geography of the state 
in which the course is given. 


Science, 6 Semester Hours 

1. The Progress of Science, 3 hours. 
An overview of scientific development. 

2. The Methods of Science, 3 hours. 
Great experiments and discoveries; the 
scientist—his problem, how he comes 
upon it, how he narrows and defines it, 
early trials and failure, final trials and 
success, as revealed by accounts of the 
works of the great scientists. 


Music, 12 Semester Hours 

1, 2, 3, 4. Piano, 1 hour each. Group 
and individual instruction in the tech- 
nique of the piano; individual assign- 
ments and daily practice. 

5, 6, 7. Sight Singing and Theory, 
2 hours each. 

8. Materials and Methods, 2 hours. 


Art, 12 Semester Hours 

1, 2, 3, 4. Drawing, 1 hour each. 
Group and individual instruction in 
drawing; individual assignments and 
daily practice. 

5, 6, 7, 8, respectively. Design, Crafts, 
Survey of Art, Materials and Methods, 2 
hours each. 


Physical Education, 4 Semester Hours 
1, 2, 3, 4. Activities, 1 hour each. 


Health, 4 Semester Hours 


1. Personal Health and Hygiene, 2 


hours. 
2. Community Health and Sanitation, 


2 hours. 


Arithmetic, 4 Semester Hours 
1. The Decimal System, 2 hours. The 
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origin of the arts of counting, calculat- 
ing, and numerating; their development 
as separate systems, their ancient uses 
of the group of ten as a base, and their 
final union in a single decimal system; 
the unique character of the Hindu- 
Arabic system of numeration, its internal 
relations to ten as a base, and its uni- 
versal applications. 

2. The Sequences of Arithenetic, 2 
hours. The essential feature of each 
operation of arithmetic and how it 
grows out of those that precede and 
leads into those that follow; practice in 
the use of each operation; and a study 
of applications. 


Human Progress, 6 Semester Hours 


1. Beginnings of the Arts, 3 hours. 
How the various social institutions— 
language and the arts, modes of think- 
ing, standards of measuring and of value, 
etc.—which were the products of human 
genius have become the masters of hu- 
man lives; how man multiplied his 

wers through harnessing natural 
orces, creating modes of communicating, 
conquering distance, exchanging goods; 
his struggle for human rights and his 
achievement of liberty. 

2. Development of Societies, 3 hours. 
Beginnings of team work, early societies, 
the division of labor, the cooperation of 
specialists; social controls—personal, in- 
stitutional, and legal; man, the self-cen- 
tered, the dependent, the controlled; 
man, the cooperator, the aspirer, the 
bearer of responsibility, the artist, the 
idealist; the lag in his knowledge of how 
to live, the imbalance between his 
science and his ability to live with 
others, and the resulting dangers to his 
rights as a free man. 


Education, 26 Semester Hours 


1. Educational Psychology, 5 hours. A 
course that combines the psychology of 
social institutions and the psychology 
of the elementary-school subjects, em- 
phasizing the distinctive elements in 
each subject to which the learner must 
attend. 

2. Materials and Methods, 5 hours. 
The materials of instruction, the meth- 
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ods of study required, and the sequences Health 1-2 .......... 20.20.05. 2- 2 
in each of the content subjects. Astthmetic 1-2 ............... 2-2 


3. Materials and Methods, 5 hours. 
The materials of instruction, the meth- | ll als a 16 - 16 
ods of study required, and the sequences 


in each of the social arts. Sophomore Year ; 
4. The Study of Pupils, 6 hours. A Course Hours 

course in the observance of the tech- 3- 

niques of studying the learning activities History $4 ................5. a 

of pupils and in the practice of pursuing Geography 1-2. ............... a 3 

such studies is parallel to all other MUSE 

phases of the student's work throughout 

the four years. 2- 2 
5. The Study and Teaching of Pupils, 1- 1 

5 hours. In this course the student trains Education 44 ................ a= 3 


through practice in teaching. He ex- 
pands his study of pupils to include the 17-17 
active management of their learning ac- Junior Year 


tivities. 
Electives, 22 Semester Hours Problems of Government 1-2... 2- 2 
Total, All Courses, 128 Semester Hours 2- 2 
Suggested Sequence of Courses Education 44 ................ 1- 1 
Freshman Year Totals 16 = 16 
Course Hours Senior Year 
2-2 Human Progress 1-2 .......... $ 


With the 


by 
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This section is the first presentation of current research developments in teacher education, 
which is to be a regular feature of Tuk Journat. Mr. Scates, former President of the American 
Educational Research Association and former editor or member of the editorial board of 
major journal in the field of educational research, is now Professor of Education devoting full 
time to research in teacher education, Queens College, New York City. A rich personal experience 
in research, a comprehensive grasp of the wide range of research problems in teacher education, 
a sense of integration, and a skill in scholarly writing combine to make him a valuable guide in 
this field for Journat readers. Mr. Scates will welcome communications, particularly those con- 
taining suggestions for making this section of practical interest and value to the users of 
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The Good Teacher: Establishing Criteria for Identification 


Q.. characteristic of the educational 
measurement movement in recent years 
is an increasing frankness in the discus- 
sion of the difficulties connected with 
validity. In earlier years it was sufficient 
to assert that validity was a matter of 
correlation with a criterion; the dis- 
cussions of later years have shown con- 
siderable impatience with any such 
oversimplified academic statement. Meas- 
urement workers have come to closer 
grips with practical situations, and they 
have learned that in the real world no 
neat, ready-made criterion exists. 

An early form of the problem was the 
uestion, “How high a correlation 
should you seek with some other test?” 
If the correlation was found to be high, 
it was assumed that no need exists for 
the new instrument. In the abstract, 
this assumption was something of a 
stumbling block to thought. Later work- 
ers, however, n employing more 
practical forms of criteria than simply 
already-existing tests, and the problem 
then shifted to the questions: “With 
what aspects of practical performance do 
you wish your instrument to correlate? 
How do you eliminate the undesired 
elements from your criterion? If you 


could detine your criterion in ideal 
terms, what would it be like?”” It is now 
becoming evident that the technical de- 
scription of a criterion and the obtaining 
of satisfactory measures of it present 
problems at least equal in difficulty to 
those involved in the preparation of the 
desired new measuring instrument. 

This shifting of attention to the prob- 
lem of establishing the criterion in satis- 
factory terms has large significance for 
research in the field of teacher education, 
for the most fundamental point to be 
established in such work is the kind of 
teacher wanted. On this point hinge 
major determinations with reference to 
the appropriate curriculum for teacher 
education, the methods of teacher educa- 
tion, and the preselection and counsel- 
ing of students who desire to become 
teachers. The determination of what 
constitutes the good teacher is thus the 
touchstone not only for practical de- 
cisions regarding teacher selection and 
education but for virtually all research 
in the field. 

At the present time, practical decisions 
and research bearing on practical prob- 
lems are usually based on criteria which 
are tacitly assumed. Behind every judg- 
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ment which administrators or delibera- 
tive groups make lies a certain set of 
vaiues which are taken for granted by 
these persons—often without conscious 
and clear recognition and usually with- 
out definite questioning. Further, cur- 
riculum revision, experimental studies, 
analytical descriptions, and the produc- 
tion of evaluation instruments or pro- 
cedures, all rest on the assumption of 
certain goals, more or less common to 
our culture, which are implied and 
usually not carefully examined. It re- 
quires a person of unusual courage to 
face directly the difficult problem of 
establishing and evaluatin Pasic stand- 
ards. Hence both the school adminis- 
trator and the research worker tend to 
make up their minds with an eye to com- 
mon practice, scarcely casting a glance 
beneath the surface. 

In the field of teacher education and 
in practical administration there is a 
marked dearth of criteria. Summariz- 
ing the studies of preservice selection of 
candidates for teacher education, two 
writers state, “A valid and reliable cri- 
terion of teaching efficiency has not been 
found, the factors conditioning success 
in teaching are not definitely known, 
and a satisfactory technique of investi- 
ation for applying the criterion and the 
has not been formulated.” One 
of the oldest workers in the area of pre- 
dicting and appraising teaching success 
writes, “It is apparent that the identifi- 
cation and definition of teaching com- 
petencies is as yet by no means satisfac- 
tory. .. . We do not yet have an ade- 
quate definition of teaching efficiency.” * 

In the interest of more definitive re- 
search, as well as improved practice, the 
problem must be faced. Some concept 
of the good teacher underlies tests used 
for teacher selection—and in a number 
of places in the country this means 


*Sanford, Charles W., and Trump, J. Lloyd. 
“Teacher Education—IV. Preservice Selection.” 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Rev. Ed., 
pp. 1390-1396. (Bibliography of 49 references.) 

acmillan Company, New York, 1950. 

* Barr, A. S. “Teaching Compet~ncies.” Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research, Rev. Ed., PP. 
1446-1456. Macmillan Company, New York, 
1950. 
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teacher employment. Some notion of 
the good teacher must form the basis 
for teacher rating—and whether or not 
this is done formally it is actually going 
on in one way or another in every schoo 
system in the country. Even the tests 
which are given in college classes where 
teachers are being educated should be 
saturated to a high degree with those 
reactions which are desirable for the 
good teacher to possess. For the individ- 
ual teacher, a dependable statement of 
the desirable qualities would go far to- 
ward removing uncertainty concerning 
directions in which he should seek to 
grow. 

It was in recognition of this general 
need that two groups of research workers 
in teacher education invited a number 
of interested persons to come to an opin- 
ion-sounding meeting in connection 
with the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association 
at Atlantic City on February 26. These 
two groups were the Division of Re- 
search of the New York State Education 
Department, represented by Warren W. 
Coxe, and the Office of Research and 
Evaluation in Teacher Education, of the 
Board of Higher Education of New York 
City, headed by Jacob S. Orleans. The 
thirty persons attending the meeting in- 
cluded leading workers in this area, and 
the discussion came from a background 
of mature experience. A limited num- 
ber of copies of the mimeographed notes 
on the comments made may be obtained 
from Dr. Coxe or Dr. Orleans. An ef- 
fort is being made by President Arthur 
E. Traxler of the American Educational 
Research Association to finance a con- 
tinuing committee in this area. 

The main conclusion from this Atlan- 
tic City discussion seems to be that 
teaching is a highly complex activity, 
that the appraisal of teaching success 
must be comparably complex, and that 
this appraisal cannot be conceived of in 
terms of any single variable nor repre- 
sented (immediately) by any single 
score. One of the temptations in think- 
ing about the effective teacher is to think 
only of what goes on in the classroom; 
and this leads often to thinking about 
teaching as solely bringing about 
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changes in pupil knowledge, under- 
standing, attitudes, and behavior. While 
the classroom activity is undoubtedly 
the most important part of a teacher's 
work, the teacher is called on to dis- 
charge a number of responsibilities; this 
variety must never be overlooked when 
preparing the teacher or when apprais- 
ing his effectiveness. As one superin- 
tendent said, “A teacher functions as but 
one member of a team. A teacher may 
be retained because he makes a highly 
valued contribution to the morale of the 
other teachers in the school, or dismissed 
because he contributes to the degenera- 
tion of school-community relations.” 
The elements entering into the profes- 
sional activity of a teacher are many and 
varied; some are broad and some are 
narrow and specific; some are emotional 
and some are intellectual; some are 
foundational, expressing themselves in 
the long run or in unusual situations, 
and others are on the surface, expressing 
themselves momentarily under normal 
conditions. All are important and all 
must be included in the consideration. 

“One gets the impression, from the 
reading of the current literature, that 
the term ‘teaching’ has become increas- 
ingly inclusive. Currently it is custom- 
ary to think of the teacher: (a) as a 
director of learning, (b) as a friend and 
counselor of pupils, (c) as a member of 
a group of professional workers, and (d) 
as a citizen participating in various com- 
munity activities—local, state, national, 
and international.”* It is suggested here 
that the (aging) Commonwealth Teach- 
er-Training Study be looked at again, 
not so much for its detail as for its indi- 
cation of scope of teacher activity—as a 
salutary means of preventing our think- 
ing of the work of the teacher in too 
narrow terms. 

Perhaps the clearest recognition of 
this breadth of activity, along with the 
most elaborate description of means of 
assessing it, is the Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Teachers’ Salaries (1948) 
for New York State. The activities are 
grouped under four main heads—(a) di- 
rect service to pupils, (b) community 


* Tbid., p. 1446. 
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service, (c) monschool activities, and 
@) education (of the teacher); but 

ere are in all subcategories. The 
first one of these is, “Meeting the per- 
sonal and social needs of pupils intelli- 
, “sa and effectively.” The matter of 

irect teaching, as many persons would 
think of it somewhat simply, is but one 
of twelve items under service to pupils, 
and it is stated with proper caution: 
“Stimulation of pupil growth in aca- 
demic achievement, attitudes, habits, 
and ideals, in keeping with abilities and 
aptitudes.” The Cincinnati Public 
Schools developed an eight-page list of 
characteristics of teachers and teaching, 
for use both in rating and in ikenae 
ysis. From such outlines one senses the 
broad perspective which is_ essential 
when thinking of teacher service in its 
many forms. 

There is the further complicatin 
factor of the interaction of the individ. 
ual teacher with various conditions in 
the teaching situation or in the com- 
munity. It is somewhat tacitly taken for 
granted in many discussions that what 
makes a person a good teacher in one 
situation will make him a good teacher 
in any situation. We know better, but 
we forget. We know that an elementary- 
school teacher may not make a good 
high-school teacher; but we sometimes 
overlook that the teacher of bright pu- 
pils may not do well with slow pupils, 
or vice versa; that some teachers can 
work well where one educational philos- 
ophy prevails while other capable teach- 
ers would fail in an identical frame of 
reference; that the teacher who can work 
effectively in a quiet situation may not 
be equal to working in a school or com- 
munity in which there is stress and sharp 
expression—and vice versa; that the 
teacher who responds well to one prin- 
cipal, supervisor, or set of colleagues 
may not respond well to other personal- 
ity configurations; and so on. Expe- 
rienced administrators know well that 
certain teachers have been changed from 
successful to unsuccessful, or from fail- 
ing to good workers, simply by a change 
from one personality climate to another. 
The teacher himself is not a static per- 
former, but is a highly sensitive inter- 
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actor with his environment. All the 
factors which affect people affect teach- 
ers. 

Without dwelling on details, it should 
be pointed out that the teaching pro- 
fession demands abilities ranging from 
the broadest to the narrowest. Amo 
the broad ones may be | 
knowledge and understanding (formal 
and social), continuity and strength of 
drive, general adaptation to and out- 
look on life, intelligence and resource- 
fulness, and other long-standing person- 
ality traits. Among the narrow or more 
specific ones are such skills and habits 
as handwriting, making lesson plans, 

uality and use of voice, facial expres- 
sions, possession and use of tactful social 
phrases, knowledge of techniques for ac- 
complishing minor ends in the class- 
room, and so on. All of these find a 
place in the work of the teacher; all 
must be provided for in reasonable pro- 
portion in any training program or in 
the assessment of service. 

Two points made at the Atlantic City 
meeting are worth specific attention. 
Ralph W. Tyler brought out that it is 
one thing to envisage the ideal teacher 
and another thing to be able to pay 
enough to employ such ideal persons. 
There are relatively few near-ideal per- 
sons in the world—not enough to satisfy 
the competing demands made for them 
by various lines of employment outside 
teaching. It is important therefore 
that we seek to maximize the utilization 
of the strong points of each teacher by 
placing him in those school situations 
where his strengths will have an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves and where 
his weaknesses will not be needed or will 
be compensated by other factors (per- 
haps other teachers) in the situation. 
The emphasis in the New York State 
law, as reflected in the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s Report, on the establishing of 
local statements of standards in each 
school community, should be an aid to 
this kind of placement. 

The other point in this connection 
was offered by Lee J. Cronbach to the 
effect that, in assessing the qualities of 
a teacher, we give consideration to his 
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outstanding strengths and marked weak- 
nesses—his “salient traits.” The trait 
which makes one person especially ef- 
fective may not, because of other traits 
in his profile, be an asset to another 
person. To obtain ratings on traits in 
which an exceptional person does not 
differ significantly from the average is 
difficult or impossible. All of us who 
have been called on to fill in teacher- 
recommendation blanks for placement 
understand this point. We know that 
rating the individual “average” on a 
number of traits may give a false im- 
pression because certain traits in this 
‘eee are usually dominant—and the 
lank offers no good way to show such 
weighting. The “salient-characteristics” 
idea offers a way around this difficulty. 


From the material which has been 
resented here and from the research 
iterature which is available, the writer 
arrives at certain basic convictions re- 
garding the task to be done. They may 

summarized as follows: 


1. Teaching is a complex professional voca- 
tion, and any assessment of it must be compara- 
bly complex. Pupil gain in achievement is but 
one of many considerations. A _ single score 
which will sum up all of the essential be- 
havior and resource characteristics of the teacher 
probably should not be sought. The criteria 
of good teaching are multiple. 

2. There is no particular single pattern in the 
form of a standardized profile which represents 
the good teacher. There are many combinations 
of traits possible which would make persons en- 
tirely acceptable to most situations. Further, 
special profiles will be called for by numerous 
special teaching conditions. An ideal balance 
for a school is to be looked for more in terms of 
the group of teachers than in any one person. 
It is doubtful that a single ideal pattern exists, 
or can exist even in abstract thinking, unless one 
makes the description in such general terms that 
they are of little help. Thus one can specify 
that the person be so adaptable that he can fit 
into any situation and achieve the maximum re- 
sults which the most capable person in that 
situation could obtain. But such a statement is 
too unspecific to be of value in preparing a cur- 
riculum or in assessing the teacher's worth—other 
than to keep us alert to the fact that adaptability 
may be one of the desirable qualities of teachers 
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even though, for most persons, it can be attained 
only in limited form. The negation in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is fairly important, for many 
of us, being academicians, are wont to think that 
some ideal form of a complex does exist. We 
have language for expressing the notion; we casu- 
ally assume that reality accompanies our words. 
In contrast to any such mind set we shouid rec- 
ognize that the statements of what constitutes a 
good teacher in any particular locality are in the 
nature of policy statements—emphasizing those 
qualities which are deemed to be acceptable to 
the person or group whose thinking has domi- 
nant force, whether it be the school board, an 
administrator, the faculty, or local citizens. The 
ideal concept thus becomes one of fitting into the 
situation without too much sacrifice of one’s own 
educational convictions. The ideal is seen to be 
amoeba-like with shifting, adapting, form; the 
ideal as a fixed pattern of specifiable virtues, in 
exclusion of all other profiles, does not and can- 
not exist. We cannot expect to find such an ideal 
any more than we could expect to find (within 
the limits of the real world) a single metal which 
would be ideal for all the purposes of industry. 
For convenience and simplicity of statement, 
however, we may without prejudice to the facts 
continue to refer to the concept as though it did 
exist in a single, specific form. 

3. In our understanding of the assessment of 
teaching ability there is large room for growth 
through the medium of thoughtful analysis and 
deliberation. This is not to decry objective 
studies, but we have many of these and they 
have afforded much food for thought. There 
is a logic over and beyond statistics; it is of the 
greatest importance though we often ignore it. 
In this world of much-talked-about objectivity 
there is still room for thought. The essential 
thing is to have a reasonable balance between 
data and interpretation. Gathering data is the 
easier of the two. The ideal pattern for progress 
is to read and reflect, then make a significant 
study, then analyze, criticize, try out, evaluate, 
develop new “hunches,” and finally proceed with 
a more crucial study. Unfortunately, research 
in education is not often organized with the 
sustained support necessary for going through 
at least this four-phase cycle, and we are there- 
fore less able to capitalize on the experience and 
insights gained by an individual’s initial attack 
on a difficult area. This lack of continued sup- 
port and effort accounts in large part for the 
multiplication of studies on a single plane of in- 
sight in contrast to a series of crucial studies 
which steadily deepen our penetration. 

Deliberative consideration has so far provided 
a wealth of suggestive material for describing 
the purposes and characteristics of generally 
desirable teaching. These descriptions are sum- 
marized in convenient form by G. Lester Ander- 
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son. The resulting statements seem to provide 
more help for building teacher-education pro- 
grams than will the objective studies which have 
been made. The statements can be tested, in the 
main, only by checking them against the current 
educational and social philosophies of our peo- 
ple and of particular school situations. They 
can be tested in lesser degree by objective studies 
which measure intercorrelations and suggest fur- 
ther refinement and reduction or expansion of 
any set. 

As one phase of the thoughtful approach, it 
should prove profitable to analyze and describe 
the contribution that each named trait makes to 
the total picture of the good teacher. Is the 
trait in question a broad background and re- 
source factor which will not often show up in 
the work of the teacher but which is nevertheless 
deemed to be important in the long-time dif- 
ferentiation between teachers who are generally 
successful and those who are less so? Is it a 
tendency which is likely to be good or bad only 
when common factors in the teaching (or home) 
environment are beyond certain ranges? In what 
essential ways does it make a difference whether 
a teacher can pass an objective test of profes- 
sional subject-matter? Are there recognizable 
differences betw~en the teacher with four years 
of college education and the teacher with only 
two? In what ways does this difference in train- 
ing manifest itself after five years of teacher 
experience? 

In summary: The defining of ps 
teaching is not impossible; it is difficult 
because of the psychological subtleties 
and because of the interplay of many 
factors. It cannot be accomplished in 
terms of any single pattern of character- 
istics unless these are made very general; 
for purposes of teacher education the ob- 
jectives may have to remain on a rather 
general level inasmuch as we prepare 
teachers for many diverse situations. To 
assess teacher performance, however, the 
standards need to be more specific so as 
to be more observable; and they must 
be varied to suit the variation in local 
needs. 

Through a proper balance between 
research studies and careful, insightful 
thinking, we can expect to make prog- 
ress—even though the area be difficult. 


“Anderson, G. Lester, and Peik, W. E. 
“Teacher Education—V. Curriculum.” Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, Rev. Ed., pp. 
1396-1411. Macmillan Company, New Y 
1950. 


Browsing Through the Bookshelves 
With 


n wondering how we could give 
point and direction to discussions of ma- 
terials in a field so broad as ours. That 
question is beginning to answer itself. 
Materials appear to parts of major 
trends, either of publishing or of educa- 
tional thought. Speaking of publishing, 
has anyone studied the migratory habits 
of book salesmen? In this section of 
the country they apparently do Florida 
in February and reach North Carolina 
with the blossoms of April. That sys- 
tem gives us the new books right along 
with term papers and end-of-the-year re- 
rts. Many significant materials in the 
eld of social studies have recently come 
from the presses, and the review section 
of Tue JourNat for September will cen- 
ter there. Ralph Adams Brown of State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York, 
will be guest editor for the fall issue. 


Student Teaching 


In a sense one cannot review the 
twenty-eighth yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Student Teaching, The Evalua- 
tion of Student Teaching, 1949. The 
volume, produced under the chairman- 
ship of Ralph R. Grim, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, is so far- 
reaching in its implications that it leaves 
the reader wanting six weeks off to think 
about it all. For example, Chapter II, 
“Evaluation Through Counseling,” is so 
excellent a description of a complete 
counseling service in a teacher-education 
program that one interrupts the reading 
to lend the book to interested colleagues 
at that point. Again, one begins to read 
of “Evaluating the Student Teacher’s 
Ability to Use Group Process in Work- 
ing with Children and Young People,” 
and interrupts himself to plan how he 


can provide more such experiences, be- 
fore concerning himself with evaluation. 
Perhaps the effect of the book can best 
be summarized by saying that it gives 
strong impetus to self-evaluation on the 
part of the reader. 

Readers primarily concerned with 
evaluation can here check their criteria 
with those in the California Statement 
of Teaching Competence, pp. 7-11, and 
with those proposed by Jacob O. Bach 
of the University of Wisconsin, pp. 124- 
132. A chapter on needed research and 
a complete 1948 bibliography on the su- 
pervision of student teaching add fur- 
ther to the usefulness of the volume. 


So far as I know there has been no 
recently published text for student- 
teachers in the elementary-school fields, 
and I was frankly skeptical as to whether 
a useful one could be written. James B. 
Burr, Lowry W. Harding, and Leland B. 
Jacobs of The Ohio State University have 
recently published Student Teaching in 
the Elementary School, Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1950. It is a pleasure to 
proclaim publicly that these gentlemen 
say all I should like to say to my stu- 
dents, and they do it in much more or- 
ganized fashion than I do. 

My students like using the book be- 
cause it gives them help when they need 
it. They have used it individually to 
check their initial participation, and 
they are using it now as they write their 
observation reports. An excellent bibli- 
ography in each area helps the student 
use Initiative in referring to other ma- 
terials which will help him. One of the 
best features of the book is the self-eval- 
uation list at the end of each chapter. 

It is also a pleasure to have a revised 
edition of that old standby, Raleigh 
Schorling’s Student Teaching, McGraw- 
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Hill, 1949. Materials related to the five 
motion pictures and the five film strips 
that were pioneered by the author fer 
the McGraw-Hill Company are here in- 
tegrated into the text. Excellent illus- 
trations add much to the value of the 
book. 


Publications of the Chicago 
Committee on Human Development 


“Developmental tasks” is a relatively 
new term in our vocabularies, but it is 
helping more and more to give direction 
to our attempts to understand children 
and adults and to our thinking about 
suitable educational programs. In his 
small pamphlet, Developmental Tasks 
and Education, University of Chicago 
Press, 1948, Robert J. Havighurst begins 
with a case history of this concept and 
bridges the gap between the work of the 
“Adolescent Study” of the Progressive 
Education Association in the 1930’s and 
that of the present Committee on Hu- 
man Development of the University of 
Chicago. The developmental tasks of 
life—those things an individual must 
learn—are at once universal yet individ- 
ual, constant yet ever-changing. For ex- 
ample, “learning to get along with age- 
mates” is a task not only for youngsters 
but for those accepting the responsibili- 
ties of mature life as well, and the older 

rson faces it in a new guise when he 

as to accept the fact of his age and to 
learn to associate well with other elderly 

ople. Other publications discuss in 
fuller detail the changing developmental 
tasks and the implications for education, 
but this pamphlet is good to have be- 
cause it includes middle and old age as 
well as childhood and youth. For this 
reason, it should be useful for teacher 
and other adult study groups as well as 
for curriculum planners. 

The study of developmental tasks 
places the individual in his social setting 
and directs attention away from the “‘de- 
velopmental norms” and “physiological 
drives,” which were so important in the 
early thinking in this field, to the influ- 
ence of the culture pattern in determi- 
ning both behavior and values. Two ad- 
ditional books, reviewed in the follow- 
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ing sections by students of adolescent 
psychology, are important contributions 
to social research: Elmtown’s Youth, by 
A. B. Hollingshead, and Adolescent 
Character and Personality, by Robert J. 
Havighurst and Hilda Taba. 

Elmtown’s Youth, Wiley and Sons, 
1949, is an exhaustive and somewhat ex- 
hausting report of a survey of adoles- 
cents in a typical mid-Western town. 
The author is a bear for statistics and 
is loaded for game when it comes to 
facts, figures, tables, charts, and graphs. 
This makes the book rather heavy going 
for the average reader whose interests in 
youth are more actual than actuarial. 
If, however, you are coefficient consci- 
ous and modal minded and like social 
studies, you will enjoy Elmtown’s Youth. 
Mr. Hollingshead pulls no punches; his 
findings show both sides of adolescence 
with special emphasis on the seamy. I 
do not question his data; his research 
has been thorough, down to the last deci- 
mal fraction; but my reaction to it all is, 
“Thank God my children don’t live in 
that town and go to that high school!” 
The book will repel the average reader, 
but I would recommend it to young 
ple about to enter high-school teaching, 
as it provides abundant material for 
some eye-opening orientation. Some of 
it will save the ladies the price of a 
permanent. 

The study reported in Elmtown’s 
Youth was predicated on a stated hy- 
pothesis: “that the social behavior of 
adolescents is related functionally to the 
position their families occupy in the so- 
cial structure of the community.” The 
author, his wife, and his staff spent a 
year and a half in the mid-Western town 
of some 10,000 inhabitants which was 
the setting for the study. The group 
they studied consisted of 369 boys and 
366 girls between the ages of 13 and 19 
inclusive—the high-school generation. 

The major premise was “checked out” 
as follows: (1) gathering data on the 
community’s social structure; (2) placing 
each adolescent’s family in one of five 
classes; (3) watching the behavior of the 
adolescents; and (4) analyzing the find- 
ings to see whether they confirmed or 
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invalidated the hypothesis, The conclu- 
sion of the entire study is that a very 
definite correlation exists between an 
adolescent’s background of class culture 
and his social behavior in the communi- 
ty. In other words, the home he comes 
from conditions him for a certain be- 
havior pattern in all his out-of-home re- 
lations. The author makes quite a case 
for the underprivileged boy and girl, 
and the reader’s sympathies are all with 
the Class IV and Class V children who 
never get a break from anyone and are 
stigmatized for just existing. In his last 
chapter, however, he | poe out that 
there is a great deal of social mobility 
in America today; that the children who 
are now ostracized may, by learning a 
new set of rules and learning them well, 
be able to better themselves later in life. 
Mr. Hollingshead concludes by saying 
that our biggest social problem is the 
class system, so insidious because it is 
extralegal. He maintains that the 
schools are no better and no worse than 
the churches, the lodges, the economic 
system, recreation and leisure-time or- 
nizations. Most people pay tribute to 
the American the democratic 
ocess and then completely ignore them 
as they follow the principles of the class 
system in their daily lives. The author 
states that it is the nature of our culture 
which makes men adhere to the class 
system and repudiate the American 
creed. There will have to be some seri- 
ous changes made in our present set of 
social values. A good one to start with 
is: Cut out temporizing and theorizing 
and put into practice our great ideal for 
uality of opportunity.—John Meigs 
itner, reviewer. 


Adolescent Character and Personality, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1949, presents an 
analysis of character and personality in 
16-year age boys and girls, the same com- 
munity (here called “Prairie City”) and 
some of the same individuals being stud- 
ied as were subjects of the investigation 
reported in Elmtown’s Youth. This study 
of the perennially enigmatic American 
adolescent is particularly fine in that the 
investigators themselves, out of the rich- 


ness of understanding that comes best 
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from an immediate contact with the liv- 
ing forces under observation, venture to 
make deductions and to suggest implica- 
tions that seem to rise from their find- 
ings. 

The work comprises five parts: (1) an 
overview of the general problem of char- 
acter study; (2) group studies which con- 
sider such factors as the community, 
school adjustments, and family relation- 
ships, and also certain moral values and 
beliefs; (3) a novel typing of adolescents 
with fresh designations such as “the self- 
directive person,” “the adaptive person” 
—each illustrated by a representative ar- 
ray of samplings from observations, 
ratings, and interviews; (4) suggestions 
for character education; (5) the always- 
valuable description of methods used in 
the study. The methods in this instance 
are of great suggestive value to the work- 
er faced with practical situations which 
need investigation. 

From a s -_ of the problem into 
some of its chief aspects, the authors 
move to a consideration of objectives, in 
which consideration they offer a specific 
program suitable for a typical popula- 
tion such as the youth of “Prairie City,” 
—potentially adaptable, of course, to 
any population. Such a concrete 

is a distinct contribution. e 
statement of “four principal tasks” will 
be welcomed by youth workers in the 
field and by those who teach adolescent 
boys and girls.—Virgil Ward, reviewer. 


ASCD, 1950 Yearbook 


The 1950 yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Fostering Mental Health in 
Our Schools, Caroline Tryon, Chair- 
man, also stems in large part from the 
work of the Chicago committee. Part 
One deals with “Factors Determining 
Behavior and Development.” The au- 
thors find that at present the atmosphere 
in many classrooms is far from condu- 
cive to mental health. “It is repressive; 
it stresses individual achievement and 
competition; it rewards a limited range 
of roles and behaviors.” The authors 
feel that children not from the popular 
or dominant culture are particularly 
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alized by our code of school values. 
ince this group consists of the children 
of the foreign born, the children 
of the “minority” racial or ethnic 
groups, and the children of the lower 
economic class—all of whom add up to 
two-thirds of the children,—we would 
appear to be — an unfavorable 
mental environment for a majority of 
children. 

Part Two deals with motivations; and 
while these are pointed toward mental 
health, the section turns out to be a 
fundamental discussion of learning. 
Part Three deals with newer tech- 
niques of learning by pupils and about 
pupils—Anecdotal Records, Sociometric 
Groupings, Informal Talks, Creative 
Products, and Sociodrama. This section 
has special importance, for there is 
strong indication that teachers know and 
mien the philosophy expressed but 
need help in specific ways of carrying it 
out. Nowhere else will we find so much 
usable material simply presented. This 
volume should therefore become one of 
the significant books of the year. It 
should be equally usable for in-service 
and preservice teacher-education groups. 


Curriculum 


The preceding discussion leads direct- 
ly to curriculum, and important new 
materials have appeared in this field. 
Edward A. Krug’s Curriculum Planning, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950, is different 
from any we have had. It is written 
from the “doing,” not the “studying,” ap- 
proach. The jacket says the book 1s “au- 
thoritative,” but that term is misleading. 
The book is authoritative indeed, if by 
that term we mean that it springs from 
experience, not only of the author, but 
of thousands of school teachers who have 
worked on local and state curriculum 
committees. The book is simply word- 
ed; it is — it has a true ring for 
the people it belongs to—the teachers. 


The book is non-personal in the sense 
that there are no references to the ex- 
perience of the author, and yet every 
pase reflects the thinking of a man who 
as helped teachers learn to think for 
themselves, to speak for themselves, to 
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plan with and for young people. Local 
and state workers who want to know 
how to begin curriculum planning, what 
kinds of guides to use with teachers, or 
how to develop and use resource units, 
will find this their book. 

Students and teachers who have used 
J. Minor Gwynn’s Curriculum Princi- 
ples and Social Trends as a text and 
never-failing source of information will 
be glad to know that Macmillan has 
published a revision. The general plan 
of the book, which places curriculum in 
its evolutionary and historical perspec- 
tive, is unchanged; and in his treatment 
of the factors influencing curriculum de- 
velopment today Mr. Gwynn has added 
discussions of the group-dynamics move- 
ment, comic books, religious education, 
guidance of youth as a goal of second- 
ary education, unit teaching in the ele- 
mentary school, federal aid to education, 
teacher education and supply, and new 
developments in community and re- 
gional planning. The excellent bibliog- 
raphies have been revised and include 
references in these new fields. 

In elementary education, Lee and 
Lee’s The Child and His Curriculum 
has occupied a position similar to that 
of Gwynn’s text in the general field. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts has issued a 
second edition. Again, the original plan 
is the same; but the discussions onl the 
bibliographies are brought up to the 
present. 

People teaching general curriculum 
courses may be interested in how Ralph 
Tyler does it. He has published his 
Syllabus for Education 360, Basic Prin- 
ciples of Curriculum and Instruction, 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. The 
pamphlet is a general overview of ap- 
proaches and techniques, and there are 
no bibliographies. 

May it be whispered in these pages 
that the excellent new Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1949, No. 12, The Place 
of Subjects in the Curriculum was ap- 
parently so titled to disarm suspicious 
congressmen and school teachers? It is 
really a play-by-play account of a day in 
a live-and-learn kind of fourth grade, 
with a columnar commentary on the 
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“subject” and other learning by an in- 
visible visitor. I know of no better way 
to spend 15 cents; in fact, we had better 
order in quantity on the first round, for 
teachers and college students will grab 
the pamphlets and borrowed copies 
will never come back. 


Techniques of Teaching 

There are several new books in the 
general field of techniques of teaching, 
particularly at the secondary level. They 
tend to be academic in approach, how- 
ever. College teachers looking for ways 
to get under the hide of their students, 
to get some functional results from 
methods courses would do well to give 

rticular attention to two of these 

ks. Lindley J. Stiles and Mattie F. 
Dorsey have written Democratic Teach- 
ing in Secondary Schools, Lippincott, 
1950, from the “needs-of-youth” and 
“needs-of-our-society” approach. They 
have major sections on democratic so- 
ciety and on understanding youth. The 
techniques sections are directed toward 
these aims, as may be seen by chapter 
titles such as “Examples of Teacher- 
Student Sharing,” “Developing Group 
Thinking and Action,” and “Helping 
Adolescents Grow Toward Independ- 
ence.” 

In the specialized field of the teaching 
of English, J. N. Hook has aitempted to 
reach the same goals in The Teaching of 
High School English, Ronald Press, 
1950. Mr. Hook attempts to help the 
prospective teacher see language instruc- 
tion as related to the =— use of 
their native tongue. An “Idea Box” at 
the end of each chapter helps to pass on 
the ways successful teachers of English 
have found to interest and help their 
students. 


Human Growth 


Any column seeking to ee sig- 
nificant materials should not fail to men- 
tion Human Growth, by Lester F. Beck, 
Harcourt Brace and Company, 1949. 
The book is based on the film by the 
same title, commonly referred to as “The 


Oregon Film.” 


For once, the jacket 
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blurb is accurate, for the book is “a sim- 
ple and straightforward book for young 
ple, their parents and teachers, tell- 
ing how life ins and how boys and 
irls grow up.” Although the film and 
k were designed to be used with 
young people, they are excellent for di- 
rect and indirect adult education. I 
have used them with graduate curricu- 
lum classes interested in exploring the 
possibilities of family-life education in 
the curriculum, and after each showing 
of the film and the discussion one or 
more students usually tell me privately 
oo they learned more than “curric- 
ulum.” 


Public Criticism 

Public criticism of modern education 
appears to be growing in volume and or- 
ganization. enry Mortimer Smith’s 
And Madly Teach, Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1949, should make us examine our 
tenets and our practices closely. Except 


for one or two inconsistencies, the book 
is competently written. 


For Pleasure 


Do not miss Jesse Stuart’s The Thread 
That Runs So True, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1949. The librarian or bookseller 
will know what you mean, even if you 
ask for “The Straight String,” as a 
friend of mine did. Did you ever hear 
of a county superintendent writing a 
book of poetry, or winning a Guggen- 
heim fellowship? Jesse Stuart did. He 
also tramped over a mountain lugging a 
suitcase full of classics for his eager 
scholars; he got blackjacked and on oc- 
casion wore a gun in the performance 
of his duties; he started a newspaper to 
help fight his battle for public educa- 
tion. He also taught “remedial English” 
without textbooks. People in the vicin- 
ity of the Ohio River Valley need no in- 
troduction to Jesse Stuart, nor should 
readers of The Man with the Bull- 
Tongued Plow, or Taps for Private 
Tussie, but all school people should 
know and love The Thread That Runs 
So True. Buy the book and lend it. 
(P.S. I paid for mine.) 


A Review of 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Around the Nation 


AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


TEACHER EDUCATION AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 


ACCTE Annual Meeting. The second an- 
nual meeting of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education was held at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, February 
22-25, 1950. Meetings of the Association’s com- 
mittees were held on Monday and Tuesday pre- 
ceding the convention, and joint meetings with 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion were held on Saturday. Business sessions 
were held on Friday morning and Saturday 
evening; a record registration of 380 was re- 
ported. Representatives of 169 member institu- 
tions from 42 states attended. Among the official 
actions taken were the following: adoption of 
Standard Ii (Student Personnel Services) which 
was submitted at the 1949 meeting; adoption of 
the intreductory statement and Standard I of 
the revised standards, and approval of an 
amendment to Standard XII; adoption as a 
progress report of the proposed revised Stand- 
ards ILI through XI, final consideration to be 
given to the proposed new standards at the 1951 
meeting; admission to membership of the state 
teachers colleges at Salem, Massachusetts, and 
Bowie, Maryland; approval of Mississippi 
Southern College and East Carolina Teachers 
College for graduate work. 


Officers and Committees for 1950-51: 

President: John G. Flowers, President, South- 
west Texas State Teachers College, San Mar- 
cos, Texas. 

Vice President: Waldo E. Lessenger, Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Charles W. Hunt, President, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 
Associate Secretary: Warren C. Lovinger, State 

Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 

Executive Committee: 

Edgar Fuller, Secretary, National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, Washington, D. C. 

Laurence D. Haskew, Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin, three years. 


Robert E. McConnell, President, Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellensburg, two 
years. 

Ernest O. Melby, Dean, School of Education, 
New York University, New York, one year. 
Wesley E. Peik, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, one 

year. 

Martha Shull, member, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Herbert D. Welte, President, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, four years. 


Committee on Studies and Standards: 


Marion R. Trabue, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, three years, Chairman. 

Donald P. Cottrell, Dean, College of Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
five years. 

Finis E. Engleman, Commissioner of Education, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Edward S. Evenden, New York, New York, Re- 
search Consultant. 

Waldo E. Lessenger, Dean, College of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, three 
years. 

Roben J. Maaske, President, Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, La Grande, Oregon, 
four years. 

Ethelbert B. Norton, President, State Teachers 
College, Florence, Alabama, five years. 

Otto W. Snarr, President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota, one year. 

Mary Van Horn, Regional Director, Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Newburgh, Indiana. 
Lloyd P. Young, President, Keene Teachers Col- 

lege, Keene, New Hampshire, two years. 


Committee on Accrediting: 

Ernest J. Ashbaugh, Dean, School*of Education, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, one year, 
Chairman. 

Samuel M. Brownell, President, State Teachers 
College, New Haven, Connecticut, four years. 
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James B. Edmonson, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, three 
years. 

Dabney S. Lancaster, President, Longwood Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia, two years. 

Malcolm Price, President, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, one year. 

Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., State Superintendent of 
Schools, State Department of Education, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

T. M. Stinnett, Associate Secretary, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Annual Conference of CCTE. Intergroup 

and international aspects of teacher education 
were given major emphasis at the Thirteenth 
Annual Joint Conference on Teacher Education 
held in the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
Saturday, February 25. Co-sponsors were the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education 
and the Coordinating Committee on Collegiate 
Problems in Teacher Education together with 
six member organizations of the CCTE. Dis- 
cussion of selected issues and activities in inter- 
group and international education during the 
morning general session was followed by twelve 
sectional meetings in the afternoon devoted to 
current problems and trends in teacher educa- 
tion. 
Intergroup education emphasized. Karl W. 
Bigelow, CCTE Chairman, gave a review of 
Council activities during the year. Martin P. 
Chworowsky, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, emphasized the extension of demo- 
cratically oriented behavior through an effec- 
tive program of teacher education in intergroup 
relations. 

Stating that intergroup education is concerned 
primarily with guiding the development of peo- 
ple in the reconstruction of those attitudes and 
practices which express themselves in prejudiced 
thinking and feeling, and in acts of discrimina- 
tion and segregation directed against others be- 
cause of their race, color, creed or national origin, 
Dr. Chworowsky stressed the need for a positive 
program of teacher education for better inter- 
group relations. Such a program would em- 
phasize the extension of democratic ideals and 
practices in school and throughout all areas of 
life, regardless of race, creed, or ethnic group 
rather than negatively stressing the disadvantages 
of minority group membership. Thus the over- 
all aim would be a more inclusive democratic be- 
havior on the part of all people whether of ma- 
jority or minority group affiliation. 

International activities reported. Discussion 
of international aspects of teacher education was 
led by Chris A. De Young, CCTE and NEA, and 
Grady Gammage, Arizona State College. Dr. De 
Young reported on the CCTE Panel on Teacher 
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Education and the NEA’s Panel on Public Edu- 
cation. Both panels, coordinated by Dr. De 
Young, were established to aid in the work of 
the Commission on the Occupied Areas, Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The general purpose 
of the Commission is to develop and strengthen 
sound approaches to cultural and educational 
affairs in the occupied countries, stressing par- 
ticularly the establishment of mutual relations 
between institutions and organizations in the 
United States and those in the occupied areas. 

The work of the AACTE’s Committee on the 
International Aspects of Teacher Education was 
reported by its Chairman, Grady Gammage, who 
related the activities of the AACTE in the bring- 
ing to this country of students, teachers, and 
teacher-educators in an attempt to promote in- 
ternational cooperation in the teacher-education 
field. 

Group meetings held. The afternoon session 
of the Joint Conference was given over to twelve 
group meetings designed to provide for general 
discussion of topics of wide interest to those con- 
cerned with teacher education. Topics dealt 
with included: personnel services in teacher-edu- 
cating institutions; the relation of the placement 
bureau to the total teacher-education program; 
special problems of accreditation; the fifth and 
sixth years of advanced professional education; 
issues in psychology and their implications for 
education; problems in the administration of a 
student-teaching program; the education of 
teachers for colleges and universities; intergroup 
and international aspects of teacher education; 
problems of the in-service training of teachers 
and extension workers; preparation of rural 
teachers; and standards for special fields and 
their relation to the general program of teacher 
education. 

Member organizations of the CCTE that co- 
operated in sponsoring the Joint Conference, 
especially through the provision of leadership 
resources in connection with the discussion 
groups, were the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, the Association for 
Student Teaching, the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, the Na- 
tional Institutional Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion, the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education, and the Personnel Section of the 
AACTE. Each of these organizations held its 
own annual meeting at Atlantic City. 


AASA Resolutions at Atlantic City. In- 
cluded in the 19 resolutions adpoted by the 
AASA at the Atlantic City Convention were 
several significant statements regarding profes- 
sional standards. Resolution No. 7 is as follows: 

“Teaching Personnel. Recruiting and educat- 
ing competent teachers is fundamental to the 
improvement of the public schools. 


WHAT’S HAPPENING 


a. We urge the adoption of a minimum 
standard of four years of professional prepara- 
tion for the certification of teachers in all public 
schools. 

b. It is recommended that prospective teachers 
be carefully screened and given more guidance 
and counseling concerning the qualifications 
and requirements for successful teaching. 

c. We must continue to strive for improved 
working conditions and professional recognition 
for teachers in order that they may be of better 
service in meeting the problems of our times. 

d. We oppose state laws requiring special 
oaths for teachers. 

e. We believe that members of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States should not be 
employed as teachers.” 

Resolution No. 15 reaffirms the Association’s 
advocacy of cooperative, democratic planning of 
the school program by administrators, teachers, 
pupils, and community groups and pledges sup- 
port to local, state, and national professional 
organizations in efforts to improve the status 
of teaching. 

Resolution No. 16 calls for the continuation 
of efforts to professionalize further the position 
of school superintendent and endorses the joint 
project of the AASA, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, and the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education to further the 
professional concept of the school administrator. 


OVER THE NATION 


School for Executives. The University of 
Wisconsin campus will be the scene of the 
AACTE’s School for Executives, August 20-26, 
1950. 

Tripp Hall and Adams Hall, two of the Uni- 
versity’s dormitories, will be used to house 
participants and their families. The program 
has been arranged to permit participants to 
combine the work of the conference with vaca- 
tion activities. The work sessions have been 
restricted to the forenoon of each day, the after- 
noons and evenings being reserved for recrea- 
tional activities. Members of the Planning Com- 
mittee for the meeting are: W. E. Lessenger, 
Earle T. Hawkins, Russell E. Jonas, John Guy 
Fowlkes, and Warren C. Lovinger. 


Summer Workshops on School 
iences. The AACTE Subcommittee on 
Laboratory School Experiences has scheduled a 
series of ten national workshops to be held 
during August. The schedule as announced by 
the Subcommittee follows: 


August 13-19, 1950: 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 

University of Florida, Gainesville 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
August 21-26, 1950: 


Western Washington College of Education, Bell- 
ingham 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 


News notes. Student Personnel Services came 
off the press this year. It was developed by a 
subcommittee in cooperation with those who 
work in the field. A “pilot” conference was held 
at the State Teachers College at Moorhead, Min- 
nesota, last winter. Twelve institutions were 
represented. Similar conferences will be organ- 
ized throughout the country. Those interested 
should communicate with O. W. Snarr, Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota, whose committee will supply useful 
materials and a list of resource leaders. 

The Association sponsored a statewide work- 
shop at West Virginia for the evaluation of the 
state program on a specific campus, Concord 
College at Athens. The outcomes of this con- 
ference were reported to the Association and 
have stimulated other statewide programs. The 
next one is to be held on the campus of Eastern 
Illinois State College at Charleston. The Com- 
mittee on Studies and Standards provides leaders 
for these conferences and the local institutions 
plan all the local arrangements. 

The United States State Department in coop- 
eration with the Association proposes to bring 
to the United States up to 200 recent graduates 
of German teacher-educating institutions for a 
period of 270 days each for study, observation, 
and participation in teacher education. They 
will not be working toward degrees but will dedi- 
cate themselves to developing insights into the 
philosophy, objectives, and practices of our dem- 
ocratic school system and American way of life. 

Tke Indiana Conference. The fifth annual 
National Conference of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards will be held at Indiana University, 
June 27-30. The Conference, being conducted 
the week preceding the 88th Annual Meeting of 
the NEA, will be attended by designated repre- 
sentatives from each of the states, territories, and 
possessions. The Conference will be devoted to 
a study of “Standards for Teacher-Preparing 
Institutions.” 

Detailed information concerning the Confer- 
ence is as follows: 


Purpose: To develop, from the point of view 
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of the organized teaching profession, a tentative 
statement of professional standards for evaluat- 
ing an institution which is engaged in the prep- 
aration of teachers. 

Sponsor: National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association of the United States. 

Host: Indiana University, with the coopera- 
tion of the Indiana State Teachers Association. 

Participants: Five hundred key leaders of pro- 
fessional and lay organizations, from all states 
and territories of the United States. 

Topics: The problem of standards for teacher- 
preparing colleges will be considered with parti- 
cular emphasis upon the following: 


1. Institutional objectives 

2. Professional personnel 

3. Institutional organization 

4. Facilities and resources 

5. Financial support and financial policy 

6. Student personnel programs 

7. Programs of general education for secur- 
ing initial competencies as related to 
teaching 

8. Programs of specialization for securing 
initial competencies as related to teaching 

9. Programs of professional education 

10. Provisions beyond the preservice level for 
maintaining and increasing teaching effec- 
tiveness 

ll. Programs beyond the preservice level for 
supervisors, administrators, and _profes- 
sional personnel in areas of special school 
services 

12. Institutional services to school systems and 
teachers in the field 

18. Role of the institution in educational and 

rofessional leadership 

14. perative development and application 

of standards. 


Housing: A spacious new dormitory center at 
Indiana University has been reserved for Con- 
ference participants. $2.00 per day single or 
$1.50 per day in twin-bed rooms. 

Meals: Available in the dormitory center. 
$3.10 per day. 

Expenses: All general expenses of the Confer- 
ence will be borne by the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. Expenses of individual participants—trans- 

rtation, housing, meals, and incidentals—will 
be defrayed by the individual participants or by 
the organizations and institutions they represent. 

Reservations: Conference attendance is limited 
strictly to individuals officially designated by the 
organizations invited to nome ge Reserva- 
tions can be made only through the executive 
officer of an invited organization. 


Annual meeting of NASDTEC. For the 
second consecutive year the annual meeting of 
the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification will be 
held in conjunction with the Summer Confer- 
ence of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. The 
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meeting will be held in the new men’s halls, 
Indiana University, June 24-26. The meeting 
will begin at noon on Saturday, June 24, and 
will extend to noon Monday, June 26. A joint 
dinner of the Association and the National 
Commission will be held on Saturday, June 24. 
The meeting is scheduled immediately preced- 
ing the beginning of the Indiana Conference of 
the Commission. 

The 1950 program is the most comprehensive 
in the history of the Association, and indicates 
a shift in emphasis from a one-day business-type 
meeting to an intensive work conference deal- 
ing with practical problems of state admiristra- 
tion of teacher education and certification. 
Problems to be discussed at this summer's meet- 
ing include procedures for securing reciprocity 
in teacher certification, common problems in 
the administration of certification requirements, 
the adoption of a new constitution for the Asso- 
ciation, and election of officers for 1950-51. 

Officers of the Association are: President— 
Harold J. Bowers, Supervisor, Division of Teach- 
er Education and Certification, Ohio State De- 
partment of Education; Vice President—Walter 
E. Snyder, Assistant Superintendent, Special Edu- — 
cation and Teacher Certification, Oregon State 
Department of Public Instruction; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Luther J. Black, Secretary, State 
Teachers Examining Board, Illinois State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Executive Com- 
mittee Member-at-Large—Henry C. Herge, Chief, 
Bureau of Higher Education and Teacher Cer- 
tification, Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation. F. Floyd Herr, Director, Certification 
and College Accreditation, Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, is Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 

Teaching unit on professional organizations. 
The preparation of a teaching unit on profes- 
sional organizations for use in preservice teacher- 
education programs is in progress as a joint pro- 
ject of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards and the 
National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations. It is contemplated that 
the tentative draft of the unit will be given a 
tryout in several selected teacher-education in- 
stitutions and will be published and distributed 
for use during the 1950-51 school year. 

The joint project has been undertaken with 
consultative aid from the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and the 
Future Teachers of America. The purpose of 
the unit will be to provide background infor- 
mation, materials, and suggestive activities for 
the preparation of prospective teachers for 
effective participation in professional organiza- 
tions. 

The directing committee selected to super- 
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vise the preparation of the unit consists of: 
John H. Starie, Executive Secretary of the New 


Hampshire Education Association, Chairman, 


and H. R. Pyle, Executive Secretary, Arkansas 
Education Association, representing the state 
secretaries; Martha A. Shull, President, Oregon 
Education Association, and C. O. Williams, As- 
sistant Dean of Admissions, The Pennsylvania 
State College, representing the Commission; S. M. 
Brownell, President, New Haven State Teachers 
College, representing the AACTE, and Mrs. 
Wilda Faust, Executive Secretary, FTA, repre- 
senting the Future Teachers of America, as con- 
sultants; and T. M. Stinnett, of the Commission 
staff, who will write the unit. 


Chief State School Officers issue statement of 
policies. The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers has published Our System of 
Education, containing policies officially adopted 
by the organization, relating to state school ad- 
ministration. Desirable relationships which 
should exist among the general public, the indi- 
viduals, the institutions, and the official agencies 
directly concerned with the problem of improv- 
ing teaching services are set forth in the follow- 
ing statement:* 

General Improvement of Teaching Service Re- 
quires Local, State, and Federal Action 

A. The local board of education, through its 
superintendent, should: 

1. Select teachers on the basis of merit and 
fitness for the work without regard to residence, 
marital status, or other conditions unrelated to 
effective teaching. 

2. Provide professionally acceptable working 
conditions and environment for children and 
teachers. 

3. Provide adequate recognition of teaching 
services and teachers in provisions for salary, re- 
tirement, leaves of absence, tenure, opportunities 
for professional growth, and other means of 
improving the quality of professional services. 

4. Cooperate with efforts of professional 
groups and the state education agency to im- 
prove the general effectiveness of teaching serv- 
ice. 

B. Teacher education and certification are 
interdependent and are functions of the state. 
The state board of education should be re- 
sponsible for leadership in teacher education 
and have authority to carry out this responsibil- 
ity through the chief state school officer. The 
state board of education should be responsible 
for: 

1. Prescription of types of teaching certifi- 
cates and policies governing their issuance. 


'Oe & tem of Education. The National 


Council ol Chief State School Officers, February 
1950, pp. 30-32. 
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These policies should not restrict the interstate 
movement of well-qualified teachers. 

2. Regulations for the invalidation or rein- 
statement of certificates held by former teachers. 

3. Development of curricula for the education 
of teachers in cooperation with teacher-educa- 
tion institutions. 

4. Periodic evaluation of approved curricula 
for the education of teachers. 

5. Accreditation of institutions for the educa- 
tion of teachers in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. 

6. Leadership in professional and official plan- 
ning for the improvement of instruction, teacher 
education, and certification. 

7. Cooperation with local administrative units 
and institutions for the preparation of teachers 
to provide for effective in-service education of 
teachers. 

8. Administration of scholarships for teachers 
and administrators. 

9. Continuing studies of teacher supply and 
demand, teacher preparation, and _ teaching 
effectiveness. 

C. States should enter into interstate agree- 
ments for the establishment and maintenance of 
specialized teacher-education curricula in fields 
where the extent of the demand indicates such 
agreements are desirable for economy and effi- 
ciency. 
D. A five-year program of teacher education 
should be encouraged as the minimum founda- 
tion upon which to build a profession of skilled 
teachers to meet future needs. 

E. Each state should make provisions to insure 
an adequate supply of ever-improving teachers 
through sound programs for recruiting, prepar- 
ing, and retraining desirable teaching personnel. 

F. The Federal Government should establish 
a system of scholarships for teachers and ad- 
ministrators engaged in public-school work, pro- 
viding that scholarship holders shall receive 
equal amounts for the purchase of similar serv- 
ices from either public or private institutions 
attended. 

G. Services of professional schools of educa- 
tion, the United States Office of Education, and 
professional organizations should be made more 
adequate in the field of teacher preparation. 


College Safety Conference planned. The Na- 
tional Conference on Safety Education by Col- 
leges and Universities will be held by the NEA 
National Commission on Safety Education in 
November, 1950. Action taken at the February 
8 meeting of the Conference steering committee, 
of which Paul McGhee, Dean of the Division of 
General Education, New York University, is 
chairman, and at the annual meeting of the 
Commission, authorizes the Conference chair- 
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man and secretary to establish a planning com- 
mittee representing areas to be considered by 
the Conference. This committee will meet for 
several days in June to work out tentative Con- 
ference materials and procedures. 

The purpose of the Conference is to create 
interest in and a feeling of responsibility for 
safety on the part of college and university 
personnel and to indicate ways in which this 
responsibility can be met. Persons invited to 
participate will include college and university 
administrative and teaching personnel suggested 
by educational groups allied with areas to be 
considered by the Conference, and by the steer- 
ing and planning committees. Information con- 
cerning the time and location of the Conference 
may be obtained from Conference Secretary 
Robert W. Eaves, Secretary of the Commission. 


National Conference on Graduate Study. A 
National Conference on Graduate Study in 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation was held at Pere Marquette State Park 
Lodge, Crafton, Illinois, January 18-28. The 
Conference was sponsored by fourteen organiza- 
tions and agencies representing these three pro- 
fessional fields and was financed by The Athletic 
Institute, a nonprofit national organization. The 
fourteen sponsoring organizations were: Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion; American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; American Institute 
of Park Executives; American Public Health 
Association; American Recreation Society; 
American School Health Association; College 
Physical Education Association; College Re- 
creation Association; Conference of State Direc- 
tors of Health Education; National Association 
of Physical Education for College Women; Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards; National Recreation 
Association; Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Specialists and consultants attended from 25 
universities, five recreation and park agencies, 
two public health agencies, the American Medi- 
cal Association, and the United States Office of 
Education. Representatives of McGill University 
and the Canadian Department of Health and 
Welfare participated in the work of the Con- 
ference as observers. Action of the Conference 
resulted in the development of principles and 
standards for graduate work in the fields of 
health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Recommendations were made relating to 
students, faculty, facilities, and curriculum for 
universities and colleges preparing graduate stu- 
dents for teaching in schools or for leadership 
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and to methods for preparing more students 
capable of undertaking scientific investigations. 

Ways and means of using standards for ac- 
creditation of institutions offering graduate 
preparation in these fields were developed. The 
report of the Conference will be published and 
distributed by The Athletic Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois. Seward C. Staley, Director, School of 
Physical Education, University of Illinois, was 
named chairman of the continuing committee to 
advance the findings of the National Conference. 


National Clinic on Teacher Education. Mich- 
igan will serve as host state in the conducting of 
a National Clinic on Teacher Education, to be 
held October 6-13, 1950. Representatives from 
all states will be invited to participate in the 
Clinic which will be held for the purpose of ob- 
serving and evaluating every phase of the State's 
teacher-education program in several types of 
institutions and school systems. Essentially, the 
Michigan Clinic will be modeled after the first 
National Clinic on Teacher Education which was 
held in Georgia in 1946 under the direction of 
L. D. Haskew. Its basic purpose will be to pro- 
vide opportunities to participants to visit and 
observe actual programs in operation and to 
compare the procedures with those in other 
situations. 

Tentative plans provide for intensive study of 
the following situations: 


1. In-service education— (a) instructional 
councils and active curriculum-building Ba 
in at least 12 school systems loca 

commmaitien ranging in population from 2,500 
to 200,000; (b) a metropolitan bureau of oo- 
operative school studies involving more than 30 
cooperating school systems; (c) at least five 
school systems in which continuing educational 
workshops of teachers, laymen, and administra- 
tors join in study of mutual problems with the 
assistance of two university staffs; (d) active 

rograms of community adult education in which 
in-service education of school staffs is an integral 
part; (e) programs of mental hygiene for teach- 
ers and clinical study of children in two large 
school systems; (f) joint school studies in at 
least eight school systems; (g) leadership train- 
ing for lay leaders enga in a pr _ of 
studying and improving living within the com- 
munity. 

2. Statewide demonstration research projects— 
(a) five community school programs in different 
sections of the State in which laymen and teach- 
ers seek to improve the quality of community liv- 

(The Community ool Service bi me we 
(b) community school 
e Out-of- Door Education > (c 


Agreement Project, in which 100 h 


participate by adapting their 
more completely to youth. 

3. Cooperation among state departments of 
government providing educational services—(a) 


= 
Emphasis was given by the Conference to the 
need for research in the three professional fields 
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joint projects Departments of Con- 
th Mental Health, Se Health, Social Wel- 
fare, and Public Instruction; and (b) state inter- 
agency council on services to children and youth, 
4. College and f teacher 
4. College university ms of teac 
education—(a) a 15- block of pro- 
fessional education; (b) an elementary and sec- 
ondary sequence of psychology and methods in 
education; (c) professional education organized 
around a campus laboratory study and off- 
campus laboratory school; (d) externship; (e) 
community study in which college students dur- 
ing their junior year live in a selected community 
full time for a 12-week period; (f) one hundred 
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clock-hour programs of experiences with chil- 
dren prior to admission to professional educa- 
tion courses; (g) writing and labora- 
tories; (h) craft laboratories; (i) selection 
program ng duri omore and 
continuing and % pro- 

m of eral education (basic college and 
ification) . 

5. Statewide cooperative curriculum and teach- 
er-education programs—(a) state curriculum- 
planning committee and its satellite committees; 
(b) state advisory committee on teacher educa- 
tion and certification; (c) school administrators 
research council; and (d) graduate education 


programs. 


STATE BY STATE 


ALABAMA 


Study of supply and demand. The Alabama 
Committee on Teacher Education has com- 
pleted a statewide study of teacher supply and 
demand. The project was sponsored jointly by 
the Alabama Education Association and the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 

A subcommittee has assumed responsibility 
for studying the problems of organizing and 
operating Future Teacher Association groups in 
Alabama. The State Committee is sponsoring a 
study of existing in-service education programs 
at the local aoe —J. H. Hadley. 


Developing -education program. 
Prior to 1939 the four state teachers colleges had 
authority to prepare teachers for the elementary 
schools only. In 1939-40 the teachers colleges 
were authorized to develop a program for the 
preparation of secondary-school teachers. In the 
fall of 1940, the colleges began the gradual in- 
troduction of secondary teacher-education pro- 
grams. The program provides a single unified 
curriculum for students preparing for the ele- 
mentary and secondary fields, with no differen- 
tiation in the program for the first two years. 
In the first two years the general education of 
the student is emphasized, selection of an area 
of specialization being made at or near the end 
of the second year. In the junior and senior 
years the emphasis is on the student's profes- 
sional education as a teacher. In the freshman 
and sophomore years the program includes a 
general-education core, provision for special 
needs and interests, professional education, and 
campus living. In the junior and senior years 
the professional preparation of the students in- 
cludes a professional-education core, education 
seminars and student teaching, areas of special- 
ization and contributing courses, provision for 
special interests and needs, and campus living. 

It is in the area of the general-education core 


that Troy State Teachers College has concen- 
trated emphasis. A “Bio-Social Core” has been 
developed, which deals with such topics as: 
human development; biological and _ societal 
factors that may facilitate, inhibit, or distort de- 
velopment; diet, physiological functioning; 
family relations; social and economic status; 
biological, psychological, and social needs. A 
“Sophomore Science Core” deals with “interpret- 
ing the changing concepts of the physical uni- 
verse, understanding the particular applications 
of science to the conquest of disease, the mechan- 
ization of the home, the changing methods of 
agriculture,” etc. Experimentation is now going 
on in an “Arts Core” and in a “Sophomore 
Social Science Core.”—Harris Harvill. 


ARKANSAS 


News notes. Preparation of the 13,252 em- 
ployed teachers in Arkansas in 1949-50, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Division of 
Teacher Education and Certification, State De- 
partment of Education, is as follows: five col- 
lege years or more, 5.7%; four years, 36.9%; 
three years, 12.4%; two years, 19.9%; one year, 
13.9%; less than one year of college work, 11.2%. 

Baird V. Keister, Arkansas State College, 
Jonesboro, has been elected President of the 
Arkansas College Registrars Association. Officers 
of the Arkansas College Deans Association for 
1949-50: A. J. Crabaugh, Arkansas Polytechnic 
College, President; H. W. Kloepfer, College of 
the Ozarks, Secretary. 

Matt L. Ellis, President, Hendrix College, 
was elected President of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
at the annual meeting of the Association in 
March. Dr. Ellis served as President of Hen- 
derson State Teachers College for several years. 

A state unit of the Association for Student 
Teaching is being organized—C. S. Blackburn. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Credentials for services, Roy E. 
Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has recently appointed a statewide committee to 
study the need for developing credentials in the 
area of school personnel work. Twelve county, 
city, and district superintendents, three teach- 
ers, seven public-school supervisors of special 
services, and five members from the State De- 
partment of Education compose the committee. 
The committee is expected to present its find- 
ings and recommendations to Superintendent 
Simpson by October 15, 1950. 

At its initial meeting, the committee decided 
to limit itself to a study of the functions of the 
following personnel workers: supervisors of 
child welfare and attendance, school social 
workers, counselors, deans of boys and girls, 
school psychologists, and school psychometrists. 

If the investigations, when completed, tend to 
indicate that these various personnel workers 
perform similar functions and require a com- 
mon core of training, it may be possible to build 
one integrated credential pattern for all school 
personnel workers, with allowance for majors in 
each specialized area—James C. Stone. 

What makes a good teacher? Dissatisfied with 
the paucity of satisfactory research in this area, 
a group of graduate students under the direc- 
tion of Lucien B. Kinney of Stanford University 
decided upon a different approach. This work, 
commenced about three years ago, has con- 
tinued with widening boundaries. 

A careful analysis of behavioral descriptions 
showed that the teacher could be thought of as 
operating in six areas; namely: 

. As a director of learning 

As a mediator of the culture 

. As a counselor and guidance worker 

. As an effective member of the school com- 
munity 

5. As an effective liaison between school and 

community 

6. As a member of the profession. 

A document entitled “Factors in Teaching 
Competence,” which includes behaviors sub- 
sumed under each of the above six areas, was 
presented to the California Council on Teacher 
Education at the fall meeting held at Yosemite 
in November, 1947. Since the Yosemite meeting, 
the document has been used for discussions at 
succeeding meetings of the Council. The docu- 
ment has also been used at a number of colleges 
and universities as a device for curriculum 
planning and evaluation. 

During the summer education conference of 
1948 at Stanford University, the document on 
factors in teaching competence played a promi- 
nent role in trying to resolve the theme of the 
conference, “What Is the Good Teacher?” Per- 
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haps the greatest use of the behavioral descrip- 
tions, however, has been made at the School of 
Education at Stanford University itself. Here a 
great deal of educational research and faculty 
curriculum planning has grown out of the state- 
ment of factors in teaching competence. 

Cooperative study of teacher education and 
professional standards. The regular meetings 
and a two-day workshop were held in Novem- 
ber, 1949, by the California Committee on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
to hear reports of studies and to discuss ques- 
tions under consideration. 


The Committee has made recommendations 
to county superintendents and to the State 
Board of Education designed to raise the quali- 
fications of teachers who are granted emergency 
elementary credentials, and to assist such 
teachers to qualify for regular credentials. Rec- 
ommendations intended to remove causes of the 
need for emergency elementary teachers have 
been made to the State Board of Education. A 
subcommittee has worked with the CTA research 
staff to produce a study, The Status of In- 
Service Education Programs of California School 
Districts. This subcommittee has under prep- 
aration a Handbook on In-Service Education 
Practices. 

The Committee has worked with the Califor- 
nia Student Teachers Association to seek more 
liberal policies on transfer of credits among 
teacher-education institutions in the State. 

The Committee is cooperating with the Cali- 
fornia Council on Teacher Education and the 
State Department of Education to obtain more 
adequate financial support for teacher-education 
programs. The Committee recommended to the 
Council that the CTA, the Council, and the 
State Department of Education promote a study 
of the laboratory phases of the teacher-education 
program in California. The Committee has been 
aided in its work by the expert assistance at all 
meetings of James C. Stone, Consultant in 
Teacher Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, B. Frank Gillette, School of Education, 
Stanford University, and Frank W. Parr and 
Kenneth R. Brown, CTA _ research  staff.— 
Sonoma Cooper. 

Southern Section activities. The Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the Southern Section, CTA, was formed 
in October, 1948. The Committee recommended 
that studies be made concerning differences in 
credentials requirements among the teacher- 
education institutions and state requirements. 

A workshop conference, sponsored last spring, 
gave attention to teacher supply and demand in 
California, preservice education of teachers, 
selection of students for teacher education, and 
indoctrination into the profession in preservice 
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education. A second conference was planned for 
the spring of 1950. 

The Committee agenda for this year include 
in-service education, the makeup of the State 
Credentials Commission, and some special prob- 
lems concerning payment of preparing teachers 
by teacher-education institutions. This latter 
problem is being taken up at the request of the 
State Council on Teacher Education.—Doris 
Schenck. 

COLORADO 


News notes. Colorado will need 7,500 new 
elementary teachers during the next decade, or 
approximately 750 mew teachers each year. 
There is evidence that significant increases in 
enrollments in elementary education have oc- 
curred. At Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, 319 students are majoring in elementary 
education, an increase of 52 per cent over the 
number enrolled in the 1948-49 school year. 
At the University of Denver the number of 
teacher-graduates shows a marked increase in 
elementary teachers. Approximately 40 per cent 
of the total teacher-graduates were elementary 
majors. 

The colleges and universities in Colorado 
have been offering a series of extension classes 
throughout the state in order to meet the need 
of emergency teachers created by a recent ruling 
of the State Board of Education. No emergency 
certificates will be issued this fall. 

A Workshop in International Understanding 
was inaugurated at Colorado A and M College 
in the summer of 1949. The course is again 
scheduled for the summer of 1950. 

The Association for Student Teaching and the 
University of Denver jointly sponsored a “Con- 
ference on the Function of Student Teaching in 
a Modern Program of Teacher Education.” Rep- 
resentatives from more than 20 states participated 
in work groups on “Guiding the Student- 
Teachers in Developing Understanding of 
Learning,” “Out-of-Class Experience for Student- 
Teachers,” “Seminars for Student-Teachers,” 
“The Organization and Administration of an 
Extended Program in Student-Teaching,” and 
“Evaluating and Recording Student-Teaching 
Experiences.” 

The University of Denver sponsored the 
ASCD “Post-Conference on the Development of 
Human and Natural Resources Through Educa- 
tion.” 

The laboratory classes, consisting of student- 
teaching and two quarters of student assistant- 
ship, now utilize the services of over 400 Denver 
public-school teachers. 

Developing professional standards. During 
1948-49, the Colorado Committee on Teacher 
Education held a State conference and fourteen 
regional conferences. Several thousand teach- 
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ers and lay people participated in the program. 
The success in stimulating local study meetings 
led the Committee to extend its 1949-50 pro- 
gram. Materials were provided from the State 
and regional conferences held last year to a 
total of 206 groups. 

The Colorado Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion will plan to follow again the leadership of 
the National Commission and study on a state- 
wide basis and major areas of in-service growth. 
Last year the Committee invited representatives 
of interested colleges in Colorado to study the 
problem outlined by the Bowling Green Con- 
ference.—P. P. Mickelson. 


CONNECTICUT 


Teachers College of Connecticut observes 
centennial. The year 1949-50 marked the 100th 
year of service of Teachers College of Con- 
necticut. In June, 1848, the Connecticut General 
Assembly enacted a law creating New Britain 
Normal School, the first such school in Con- 
necticut and the sixth in the United States. 

Through the generosity of New Britain citi- 
zens, the new town hall was purchased and 
altered to accommodate normal-school classes. 
In May, 1850, New Britain Normal School 
opened its doors to 35 students and some three 
hundred children who comprised the “model 
school.” Henry Barnard, then Superintendent of 
Common Schools for Connecticut, was appointed 
the first principal of the Normal School. He 
became the first United States Commissioner of 
Education in 1867. 

In 1933, New Britain Normal School became 
by law the Teachers College of Connecticut at 
New Britain. 

The College opened its observance of centen- 
nial year on May 14, 1949, with “Alumni Day,” 
and has continued the observance throughout 
the school year, 1949-50, with appropriate pro- 

ms. 

The 1949 spring and fall issues of Teacher 
Education Quarterly were devoted to the cen- 
tennial theme, and supplemented the book, 
A Century of Teacher Education in Connecticut, 
written by Herbert E. Fowler of the College 
faculty, and published by the College in May, 
1949.—Herbert E. Fowler. 

University of Bridgeport expands program. 
The University of Bridgeport established a 
division of education for the preparation of 
secondary-school teachers in 1949. The pro- 
gram of the current school year is concerned 
primarily with the preparation of teachers in 
the secondary-school subjects. However, com- 
plete curricula in business education and music 
education are being developed and should be 
available to students in education in September, 
1950.—R. E. Wochner. 
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News notes. Thirty-five students in the 
Emergency Elementary Training Program at 
New Haven Teachers College have been placed 
in teaching positions near the College. Since the 
post-baccalaureate program was begun in 
February, 1949, about 200 students have been 
prepared and placed in  elementary-school 
teaching positions. Partly because of the Emer- 
gency Training Program, Connecticut teachers 
colleges will prepare 307 elementary teachers in 
1950, as compared with 224 in 1949. 


The Governor has appointed a Fact-Finding 
Commission on Education. 

The Council on Higher Education has named 
a subcommittee consisting of the presidents, or 
their designated representatives, of 16 institu- 
tions approved for teacher education.—Henry C. 
Herge. 


DELAWARE 


New certification requirements. The State 
Board of Education has recently adopted plans 
for stimulating growth of teachers by offering 
summer-school scholarships to teachers who hold 
the old first, second, or third grade certificate, 
which is no longer issued, and who plan to com- 
plete the bachelor’s degree. The plans also re- 
quire teachers without degrees to present six 
semester hours of additional preparation for the 
renewal of their certificates. 

Notice has been sent to each local board that 
no temporary emergency certificate will be re- 
newed before August 15, 1950, and not then un- 
less the local board has proved that it cannot 
secure a better qualified teacher. 

At the same time, regulations were adopted to 
enable the districts to keep some of the people 
on temporary emergency certificates who have 
proved their worth, by setting up a Limited Pro- 
visional Certificate which can be issued to holders 
of temporary emergency certificates who have 
two years of post-high-school education and who 
agree to secure three semester hours of addi- 
tional preparation each year. 

The above certificate is in addition to the Pro- 
visional Certificate already provided for teachers 
employed during the emergency who do not have 
degrees but have at least two years of post-high- 
school preparation and are under 50 years of age, 
and who have agreed to take at least six semester 
hours each year on a planned program toward 
their bachelors’ degrees, for which they have 
matriculated. 

Certification for school nurses includes a Pro- 
visional Certificate to nurses registered in Dela- 
ware, and a Regular Certificate to registered 
nurses who secure six semester hours in educa- 
tional courses and nine semester hours in public 
health nursing at an approved institution. 

A Provisional Certificate in Guidance has been 
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adopted to allow a qualified teacher with two 
years of successful teaching experience and 2,000 
clock hours of work experience, other than that 
of an educational nature, to serve as a guidance 
counselor upon completion of six semester hours 
in principles and practices of the guidance pro- 
gram and tools and techniques of counseling. 
The regular certificate in guidance requires, in 
addition to the above, completion of 18 semester 
hours in the guidance field. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Preservice orientation through field study. 
At The George Washington University a planned 
program of field studies provides prospective 
teachers with concrete experiences of an orient- 
ing and exp oratory nature early in their pro- 
fessional course work. The faculty of the School 
of Education has designed a program in which 
a combination of two one-hour class sessions 
plus two hours of field study weekly are used to 
enrich the learning experiences of junior-year 
students. This clinical combination of directed 
field study and class work has been operating 
since 1946. 

The two required professional courses with 
which the approach is concerned are founda- 
tional in nature and are the students’ first edu- 
cation courses. They are “School and Society” 
and “Learning and Teaching,” each a _ two- 
semester course. A sampling of the field experi- 
ences characteristic of these courses follows: 


Students in the first semester of “School and 
Society,” both individually and in groups, visit 
boys’ clubs, county and city health units, recrea- 
tion departments, labor unions, art galleries, etc. 
These and over 175 other Washington-area insti- 
tutions have been visited repeatedly by pros- 
pective teachers trying to gain insight into the 
nature of society and the relation of the school 
to other social institutions. 


In the second semester, principals of Wash- 
ington elementary and secondary schools = 
sonally supervise field explorations in their 
schools so that a better understanding of the 
nature of the school itself can come about. The 
administrative duties of teachers and their rela- 
tionshi with other school personnel are 
st , and the student gets into classes on 
each school level in the subject-area for which 
he is preparing to teach. 

In the first semester of “Learning and Teach- 
ing,” course work is organized around seven im- 
portant characteristics of learning and twenty- 
one principles of teaching derived from them. 

In the second semester, the course is organized 
around the duties of a classroom teacher. In the 
accompanying field studies, classes and home- 
rooms are visited, and teachers are interviewed 
concerning their administrative responsibilities, 
committee assignments, and co-curricular duties. 


Possessing such a background of practical ex- 
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perience, students receive their lectures more 
understandingly, and discussion activities cen- 
tered around a clinical azalysis of illustrations 
drawn from the field studies are possible.— 
Harold M. Wilson. 


FLORIDA 


News notes, A more intensive study of 
teacher supply and demand in Florida than that 
made for the National Commission by Ray C. 
Maul is in process. It is yet incomplete, but 
the following facts are already obvious: first, 
there is a shortage of qualified elementary 
teachers; second, very few teachers of foreign 
languages are being prepared in the State; third, 
a large number of teachers of social studies are 
qualifying in virtually all of the accredited 
teacher-education institutions of the State. This 
study is being directed by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Florida. 

Under Florida’s Summer Planning Program, 
incorporated by legislation in 1947, all public 
school staffs participate each summer in a 
planning program for the county and for each 
individual school. The State elementary princi- 
pals and the State secondary principals associa- 
tions are working together developing a manual 
for use during this period of work. J. M. Leps 
of the College of Education, University of 
Florida, is in charge of the project. 

The Florida Committee on Professional Ethics 
and Standards is seeking to implement the 
recommendations made at the Atlanta Regional 
Conference of the National Commission. The 
Committee is also studying the possibility of 
providing committees of investigation in cases 
where professional personnel have been mis- 
treated. This Committee is also recommending 
that a statewide conference or regional confer- 
ences within the State be held to disseminate in- 
formation about the various teacher-education 
problems of Florida. The chairman of this 
Committee is C. Marguerite Morse, Clearwater, 
a member of the National Commission. 

With the development of a statewide, under- 
graduate teacher internship program, it has be- 
come necessary to provide courses for preparing 
supervising teachers of interns. The several 
teacher-education institutions are this year using 
approximately four hundred supervising teach- 
ers in various public schools of the State. 

Florida’s Teacher Education Advisory Council 
has been in operation for about 15 years. It was 
a voluntary group until 1947 when it was made a 
statutory group. The Council conducted its third 
meeting for the 1949-50 school year on May 
11-13 at Florida Southern College, and passed 
upon the recommendations of committees deal- 
ing with problems of certification, shortage of 
elementary teachers, the internship program, 
and other matters. 
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Progress in Florida in raising the level of 
preparation of the teaching profession in the 
last four years has been rapid. The State Depart- 
ment of Education reports that over 80 per cent 
of the teachers have completed four years of col- 
lege preparation or better. At the University 
of Florida there are about 600 graduate stu- 
dents enrolled in the College of Education. Of 
this total, 422 are enrolled in the general fields 
of kindergarten, elementary, and secondary edu- 
cation, including health and physical education. 


GEORGIA 
New certification policies, The State Board 


of Education, upon the recommendation of the 
Teacher Education Council, has made some 
fundamental changes in the plan for certifica- 
tion of teachers. 

The significant feature of this announcement 
is that the teacher's professional four-year cer- 
tificate will be issued only to an individual who 
has completed an approved professional curri- 
culum. Responsibility is placed upon institu- 
tions undertaking to prepare teachers for the 
professional certificate to plan specific training 
programs for one or more major teaching fields, 
and to submit their proposals to the State Board 
of Education for approval. 

The State Council on Teacher Education has 
undertaken to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the State Board of Education in determining 
when a proposed program should be approved 
for the professional certificate. Criteria have 
been prepared as guiding principles by insti- 
tutions in developing their programs, but com- 
mittees of the Council, in evaluating proposals 
which are submitted, are guided largely by their 
findings with reference to four essential condi- 
tions: 

1. The administration and the staff are de- 
finitely committed to teacher education as a 
major objective of the institution. 

2. The administration has provided a superior 
staff and the facilities necessary for developing 
a professional program for the education of 
teachers. 

3. The staff has carefully planned and is con- 
ducting a systematic program of instruction and 
laboratory experiences which, in the judgment 
of the committees, will prepare the kind of 
teachers needed. 

4. The administration and instructional staffs 
are organized for continuous study and improve- 
ment of their own programs and for cooperation 
with other institutions and the State Depart- 
ment of Education in promoting a unified state 
program of teacher education.—L. M. Lester. 

State committee initiates a In May, 
1949, the Georgia Education Association estab- 
lished a Committee on Teacher Education and 
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Professional Standards to parallel the Na- 
tional Commission. O. C. Aderhold, President 
of the Association, named as members of the 
Committee one person from each GEA Dis- 
trict, one each from the State Department of 
Education, Georgia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and one each from the following pro- 
fessional groups: elementary principals, high- 
school principals, higher education, and class- 
room teachers. The persons representing the 
eleven GEA districts become chairmen of their 
respective districts and are expected to pro- 
mote the work in the local units. The major 
objective of the Committee this year is to en- 
courage appointment of a committee in each 
local unit. The meetings so far have emphasized 
activation of the local unit committees with 
definite suggestions as to action programs. 
Some suggestions for study-action programs 
made to local committees are: 

1. Present a code of ethics to all teachers. 

2. Begin a study of present professional 
standards within each system. Use the activities 
of Pulaski County as a guide and seek informa- 
tion through superintendents’ records. 

3. Promote on the local level a campaign 
that will call attention to the development and 
professional growth of teachers within the sys- 
tem during the past five or ten years. 

4. Begin a study of present certification regu- 
lations. 

5. Make a study of the kinds of creative ex- 
perience that should be required to renew or 
upgrade the professional certificate. 

Annual conference on teacher education. The 
Third Annual Conference on Teacher Education 
was held on the Athens campus, University of 
Georgia, January 23-25, 1950. Sponsored by the 
College of Education of the University, the theme 
of the Conference this year was “Improving In- 
struction.” Among the outstanding visitors to 
the State for this Conference were Maurice E. 
Troyer, Director of the Evaluation Service Cen- 
ter of Syracuse University, and W. Earl Arm- 
strong, Associate Chief of Teacher Education, 
United States Office of Education. The Confer- 
ence was organized around a three-fold analysis 
of the problem of improving instruction: the 
first day was devoted to determining objectives 
of instruction; the second day was devoted to 
consideration of means of achieving objectives; 
and the third day was devoted primarily to 
evaluations in terms of objectives. Discussion 
groups were divided into three levels: elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college education. 

News notes. The increase in the number of 
apprentice teachers in the State, particularly at 
the elementary level, is marked. The College of 
Education, University of Georgia, reports the 
largest enrollment in any one quarter in the his- 


tory of the institution in elementary apprentice 
teaching during the winter quarter, 1950. 

The second annual statewide convention of the 
clubs and chapters of the Future Teachers of 
America was held in two sections in 1950. The 
northern area held its convention on March 17 
and 18 in Atlanta; this conference was sponsored 
by the Agnes Scott College and Emory Univer- 
sity chapters. The southern area of the State 
met in Statesboro on April 14 and 15; this meet- 
ing was sponsored by the chapter at the Georgia 
Teachers College at Statesboro. 


IDAHO 


On-the-job student teaching. The State Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards made a special study of the need for 
on-the-job practice teaching last summer. It 
was felt that guided courses in practice teach- 
ing, offered to those in the field, would make 
possible regular certification for a number of 
people who would meet other requirements. 
Most colleges in Idaho do not offer practice 
teaching during the summer session, making it 
difficult to secure regular certification. 

The following recommendations were made to 
the State Board of Education and adopted in 
August, 1949: 

1. That each state institution be permitted 
to establish courses in directed teaching and 
techniques and observation for teachers in the 
field who meet the requirements established by 
each institution. 

2. That credit for these courses be withheld 
until the student returns to the campus the fol- 
lowing summer and completes further teacher- 
training requirements satisfactorily. 

3. That local superintendents, principals, su- 
pervisors, county superintendents, and the field 
personnel of the state superintendent's office co- 
operate with the institution in supervising and 
evaluating the teaching assignment. 

The Committee is making a study of evalua- 
tion of industrial, craft, supervision, teaching, 
and other related experiences of trade teachers 
for the purpose of aiding school officials in 
placing technically-trained personnel in the 
proper brackets on salary schedules.—Arley F. 
Rost. 


ILLINOIS 


News note. The Greenville College Chapter 
of Future Teachers of America sponsored 
“Education Day,” Saturday, December 10, for 
the benefit of teachers in the surrounding area 
and teachers-to-be on the campus. Addresses 
by three visiting educators highlighted the 
activities. The speakers were Manley E. Mac- 
Donald, Dean of the School of Education, 
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Bradley University; Glenn Myers Blair, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, The Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and W. E. McAllister, Super- 
intendent of Schools at Centralia. 

New buildings at state colleges. Illinois is 
increasing the physical plants of the teacher- 
preparing colleges, as a part of a postwar 
building program. Two women’s dormitories 
were opened at Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, De Kalb, in September, 1949; construc- 
tion has begun on a college library building 
and contracts are let for a_ self-liquidating 
dormitory housing 300 men. Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, is completing a labora- 
tory-school gymnasium, a college swimming 
pool, an addition to the women’s dormitory, 
and contracts have been let for a self-liquidating 
stadium. The Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, is completing an administration build- 
ing and in September will open a magnificent 
Special Education Building for the education 
of teachers for atypical children. Contracts have 
been let for two self-liquidating dormitories 
and an addition to the present women’s dormi- 
tory. Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, 
dedicated a new library building in May, and 
should have two men’s dormitories and a duplex 
home management house under construction 
during the summer.—R. G. Buzzard. 


IOWA 


Evolution of a state commission. The lowa 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards evolved from an _ informal 
panel assembled to discuss selective recruitment 
at a meeting of the Iowa State Education Asso- 
ciation. Later, in the same session of the 
Delegate Assembly of the Association, a motion 
was passed providing for the formation and 
financial support of a State Commission. 

The Commission later became the Iowa 
branch of the National Commission. It was 
originally composed of six ex-officio members; 
the membership now numbers 27. The Com- 
mission, as a whole, meets once a year. 

The first publication of the group was en- 
titled A Salary Guide, which was widely dis- 
tributed and rather effectively used. The second 
study was made by Elmer Ritter of Iowa State 
Teachers College and dealt with the question 
of teacher supply. 

The Commission then began a series of three 
studies. The first, published a year ago, was 
entitled What Is a Good School? Ten thousand 
copies were printed and all have been sold. 
The second, What Is a Good Teacher? was pub- 
lished last summer, and 7,000 copies have been 
sold. A third volume is now in preparation, 
What Is a Good Teacher Education and Certi- 


fication Program?—Ray H. Bracewell. 
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Selective recruitment. Selective recruitment 
of prospective elementary-school teachers to 
meet the national emergency has, for too long a 
time, been assumed to be the sole responsibility 
of the institutions engaged in teacher education. 
The problem can never be solved until the 
teaching profession and the lay public realize 
that such recruitment is also their problem. 


Two activities in Iowa are of interest: 


1. The Iowa State Education Association, 
through its county councils, is conducting an 
active recruitment service. A committee is ap- 
pointed in each county, and the various col- 
leges place scholarships at the disposal of these 
committees. Through this organization, the 
teaching profession is showing an effective in- 
terest in the recruitment of prospective members 
of the profession. 


2. The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation is defi- 
nitely concerned as to who is going to teach in 
rural schools. For three years now, sufficient 
funds have been raised through the Bureau to 
finance eighteen scholarships paying a total of 
$280 each to students preparing to teach in 
rural schools. Each county submits candidates 
for these scholarships. The president, vice- 
president, secretary, state chairman of the wom- 
en’s committee and a district chairman inter- 
view the candidates personally and award the 
scholarships. The entire program interests at 
least two hundred young people each year in 
rural-school teaching and lends prestige to the 
teaching profession in general.—Malcolm Price. 

News note. The Iowa Board of Educational 
Examiners has taken action requiring all appli- 
cants for teaching certificates to have completed 
their preparation either in an institution which 
is a member of one of the regional accrediting 
associations or which is a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. This requirement becomes effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1950. 


KANSAS 


The general idea of what should constitute a 
minimum teacher-education program has been 
undergoing a change in Kansas in recent years. 
In 1937, a total of 2,400 teachers employed in 
the schools of Kansas did not possess even one 
single hour of college credit. In 1949, there 
were less than one hundred such teachers. No 
certificates to mew teachers have been issued 
this year on less than 24 semester hours’ credit. 
In 1945, Kansas issued a total of 4,668 emer- 
gency certificates. During the year 1949, there 
were only 404 emergency certificates issued. 

In 1947, it would have been possible for a 
person to obtain a position as elementary prin- 
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cipal without any college training whatever. 
Since 1949, a degree has been required for 
teachers qualifying for this position. 

At higher levels change has also been taking 
place. For many years in Kansas a person 
could qualify to teach special subjects in high 
school and then take a position teaching in the 
elementary school without further training. 
Regulations have been adopted requiring spe- 
cific training for any new elementary teachers 
after 1952. A degree certificate valid in the 
elementary schools has been established com- 
parable to the degree certificate for high-school 
teachers. 

The nature of the certificate requirements has 
also undergone change. More emphasis is be- 
ing placed upon general education, and a min- 
imum of 45 semester hours of general education 
is being required at the degree-level for both 
elementary and secondary teachers. In profes- 
sional education, six semester hours directed to- 
ward understanding the school as a social insti- 
tution and six semester hours directed toward 
understanding the individual are required for 
either the elementary or secondary certificate. 
In addition, six semester hours directed toward 
obtaining competence in instruction at either 
the secondary or elementary level are required. 

The master’s degree has not been required 
exce)« for administrators, but the nature of the 
regulations pertaining to the program of teach- 
er education is such that many students will 
find it advisable to proceed immediately toward 
the master's degree. 

The authority to change minimum programs 
of teacher education has been removed from 
the statute books and placed in the hands of 
the State Superintendent and the State Board 
of Education. The Legislature, for the first 
time in the history of Kansas, supported the 
degree as an objective to be obtained by ele- 
mentary teachers when it passed the new finance 
law. 

The Advisory Council on Teacher Education 
is a body continuously at work studying and 
recommending improvements in teacher educa- 
tion, and at the present time has a committee 
at work on standards for teacher-education in- 
stitutions.—F. Floyd Herr. 


KENTUCKY 


News notes. Frank G. Dickey, who has been 
serving as Acting Dean since the death, in 
August, 1949, of William S. Taylor, Dean of 
the College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, has been named Dean of the College. 
Mr. Dickey, at the time of his appointment, was 
serving as Director of the Division of School 
Services of the University. 

The 1950 Kentucky Legislature appropriated 


thirty thousand dollars for each year of the next 
biennium to the Department of Education for 
the support of an in-service teacher-training 
program. The program will be directed through 
the Division of Teacher Training and Certifica- 
tion. 


MARYLAND 


News notes. The four Maryland state teachers 
colleges are now accredited by the AACTE. The 
college at Bowie was admitted to membership in 
February, 1950. 

Wilbur Devilbiss, formerly State Supervisor of 
High Schools in the State Department of Educa- 
tion, has been appointed Supervisor of Teacher 
and Higher Education, a newly created position 
in the Department. 

Enrollments in elementary education in the 
state teachers colleges have reached a record high 
during the school year, 1949-50. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Advisory committees for teachers 

The Massachusetts Board of Education has ap- 
pointed an advisory committee for each of the 
teachers colleges coming within its jurisdiction. 
Under Massachusetts law, full authority for the 
administration of the teachers colleges is vested 
in the Board of Education, but the Board felt 
that the interests of these colleges could be pro- 
meted by a lay board of prominent citizens who 
would lend their assistance in aiding the col- 
leges in any way possible. Each advisory com- 
mittee has a chairman, and meetings are held 
at his discretion. Any matters which have to do 
with the welfare of the college may be dis- 
cussed at these meetings and recommendations 
made to the Board of Education. One meeting 
of the chairmen of the advisory committees has 
already been held with the full membership of 
the Board of Education, and another meeting 
is to be held in April. Stated briefly, the pur- 
pose of these advisory committees is to give rep- 
resentation to the areas in which the colleges 
are located so that the Board may be fully in- 
formed as to their needs and interests as recog- 
nized locally. 


MICHIGAN 


Teacher education in review. North Michigan 
College of Education, Central Michigan College 
of Education, and Michigan State College have 
joined forces to institute a field program 
among school bus drivers to reduce accidents. 
Last year, 103 out of 3,000 school busses in use 
were involved in accidents. 

The School of Education of the University of 
Michigan began the publication of Educational 
News in October, 1949. The multigraphed four- 


WHAT'S HAPPENING 


page newsletter will be issued from time-to-time 
and carry announcements and news of interest 
to undergraduate and graduate students. 

William Clark Trow, Professor of Education, 
University of Michigan, has been chosen chair- 
man of the recently-organized Michigan Council 
for UNESCO. Dr. Trow also heads a workshop 
in character and citizenship education being 
sponsored by the University of Michigan 
through a grant from the Palmer Fund. 

Problems associated with teaching personnel 
have been designated as one of six major con- 
cerns of the newly-created Michigan Commis- 
sion on Educational Policies named by Lee M. 
Thurston, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
A special committee headed by Paul Rankin, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Detroit, 
will delve into the matter of securing an ade- 
quate supply of competent teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools. 

J. B. Edmonson, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, reports that 147 
students are taking student teaching in seven 
high schools. Recent changes provide compen- 
sation for supervising teachers and the inclusion 
of the names of supervising teachers and prin- 
cipals as members of the School of Education, 
with appropriate designation. 

Renewed emphasis to stimulate teachers to 
enter the elementary field is an important ob- 
jective of Siena Heights College. This goal calls 
for bringing cadet teachers into as many rela- 
tionships with young children as possible. 

Work is going forward on a new oil-gas power 
plant at Michigan State Normal College. Cen- 
tral Michigan College of Education is erecting 
a new physical education building which will 
cost in excess of $1,000,000.—Eugene B. Elliott. 


MINNESOTA 

Revising certification requirements. The past 
year, the Minnesota State Commission on 
Teacher Education considered methods that 
would be effective in bringing home to the pro- 
fession and to the general public facts regard- 
ing the problems of selection, recruitment, and 
the preparation and certification of teachers. 
Another project was the development of an 
educational handbook. 

A project which seemed to be valuable in the 
selective recruitment of teachers is the develop- 
ment of Future Teachers of America clubs. The 
Commission has encouraged the formation of 
FTA clubs and plans this year to have regional 
meetings of these clubs at the state teachers 
colleges. 

The Commission also studied the question of 
new certification regulations under the recent 
legislative provision which gives broad general 
powers for developing certification standards to 
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the State Board of Education. Nine specific 
recommendations were made to the State De- 
partment of Education which would, if enacted, 
improve the professional preparation of teach- 
ers in this State. 

One of the subcommittees has plans under 
way whereby information valuable to the teach- 
ing profession can be placed on slides and tape 
recordings. 

The Commission has in preparation a volume 
designed to provide information regarding edu- 
cation in Minnesota for use in preservice pro- 
grams. This material would be included in a 
course in professional education for all students 
preparing to teach. Included would be infor- 
mation regarding the organization, administra- 
tion, and financing of education in Minnesota; 
the general problems of salaries, tenure, pro- 
fessional preparation, in-service growth of teach- 
ers, and the teachers organizations and ethics of 
the profession. It is hoped that this volume can 
be published before the next school year.— 
Floyd R. Adams. 

Upgrading requirements for elementary 
teachers. At its quarterly meeting in Novem- 
ber, the Minnesota State Teachers College 
Board authorized an extension of the require- 
ments for the education of teachers for the 
elementary schools and a revision of curriculum 
requirements for teacher education in general. 

Beginning with the fall quarter of 1950, stu- 
dents entering the state teachers colleges will be 
required to complete two and one-third years 
of work, instead of the present requirement of 
two years; those who enroll in the fall of 1954 
will be required to complete three years of 
work; and those who enroll in the fall of 1958 
will be required to complete four years of work. 

The action of the State Teachers College 
Board, if incorporated into certification require- 
ments by the State Board of Education, will 
place Minnesota in line with other states that 
have a minimum requirement of four years for 
teacher education. 

Curriculum revision authorized by the Board 
requires the colleges to offer a program of gen- 
eral education within a range of 44 to 68 
quarter hours of credit, professional education 
within a range of 30 to 56 quarter hours of 
credit, including the following areas: (1) 
human growth and development—6-12 quarter 
hours; (2) orientation to teaching—6-12 quarter 
hours; (3) materials and approaches in learning 
and teaching—8-16 quarter hours; (4) com- 
munity experiences—2-4 quarter hours; and (5) 
laboratory experiences, including student teach- 
ing—8-12 quarter hours.—O. W. Snarr. 

Where shall I teach? The Bureau of Recom- 
mendations, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, has isssued a 16-page pamphlet 
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with this title, intended to provide practical 
assistance to prospective teachers in training and 
teachers who are interested in securing promo- 
tion to other positions.—Clifford P. Archer. 


MISSISSIPPI 


~ ey teacher-education curricula to new 

requirements. Mississippi colleges 

are ew in revising and re-establishing their 
teacher-education curricula. 

This activity is the result of new certification 
requirements adopted by the Mississippi State 
Board of Education which become effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1950. 

The basic change reflected in the new regu- 
lations is the revision of specific requirements 
in general education. Old certification regula- 
tions stipulated only hours in professional edu- 
cation and total number of college hours com- 
pleted. 

New plans for preparing teachers of the in- 
dustrial arts as recently announced by Mibssis- 
sippi State College clearly show how institutions 
are meeting these changes. This new curricu- 
lum includes 31 semester hours of shop and 
drawing, 49 semester hours of general education 
which includes courses in English, fine arts, the 
physical and the social sciences, and eighteen 
hours of professional education courses. This 
program involves five areas which are required 
by the new certification regulations, none of 
which appeared in the old requirements. 

New certification requirements call for certifi- 
cation in all administrative and supervisory 
fields. No certificates were issued or required 
under older plans. Since these administrative 
certificates now call for work beyond the bac- 
calaureate degree, teacher-education institutions 
are expanding their graduate programs. The 
University of Mississippi, for the first time, is de- 
veloping an internship program for candidates 
for the master's degree in school administration. 
The present program is experimental in nature. 
Future development must await evaluation of 
current practice.—Forrest W. Murphy. 


MISSOURI 


in certification procedure. All state 
teaching certificates, except those granted by the 
state teacher-education institutions upon com- 
pletion of the B.S.E. Degree, are now issued by 
the State Department of Education. Some note- 
worthy changes in certification requirements 
have been made in recent years. 

The principal change has been largely in 
eliminating certification for part-time teaching 
on the basis of a minor of 15 semester hours 
in a subject. Henceforth teachers in junior and 
senior high schools, except in one of two fields, 
will be required to complete a minimum of 24 


semester hours in each subject taught. A school 
librarian must now hold a librarian’s certifi- 
cate. A teacher will be certified for school- 
library administration upon completion of a 
minor of 15 semester hours in library science 
in addition to other requirements for the B.S.E. 


Five-year certificates will be issued to ele- 
mentary or high-school teachers upon comple- 
tion of the baccalaureate degree, including cer- 
tain professional course requirements. The five- 
year certificate becomes a life certificate if the 
holder teaches three years during the life of 
the certificate and is recommended by his super- 
intendent. 

Capital outlay for education. Since 
1945 the General Assembly of Missouri has ap- 
propriated from its Postwar Reserve Fund a 
total of $47,900,000. Of this amount, $19,475,000 
has been appropriated to higher institutions 
of learning for new construction. Included are 
seven classroom buildings, one physical educa- 
tion building, one library building, one infirm- 
ary building, one recreation building, dormitor- 
ies, and power plants. 


MONTANA 


standards achieved. The Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the Montana Education Association is 
able to cite specific items that indicate advance- 
ments along many fronts, as a result of co- 
operative efforts. 

The 1949 Legislature enacted four bills into 
law, each supported by the Montana Education 
Association, which are of particular significance: 

1. An act which tends to equalize the burden 
of support among school districts by provisions 
for state aid funds to the support of a founda- 
tion program. 

2. Amendments to the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System which increase the maximum pos- 
sible retirement annuity to $2,500. 

3. A new teacher-certification law, passed by 
the Legislature without a dissenting vote. 

4. Amended legislation requiring boards of 
trustees to state the specific reasons for the 
failure to re-employ a teacher. 

The need for a teacher-education program 
that is well coordinated with the actual teach- 
ing in the schools has long been recognized. 
The State Department of Public Instruction 
and the University of Montana, with its six 
units, jointly sponsored a workshop-type con- 
ference, January 19-21, 1950, on the theme ques- 
tion, “How Best Can Teacher Education and 
the Teaching in Schools Be Coordinated in the 
Development of an Effective State Program of 
Education?”—George A. Selke. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


News note. The Subcommittee on Education 
of the State Reorganization Commission, author- 
ized by the Legislature to study the reorganiza- 
tion and functions of the State Government, has 
sought the assistance of the New Hampshire 
Council on Teacher Education to draft a long- 
range program of teacher education for New 
Hampshire. 

The request of the Subcommittee that the 
Council on Teacher Education assist in con- 
ducting this study is significant in that the 
initiative underlying the request for joint action 
came from the lay members of the Subcommit- 
tee. It is significant, also, that the Council on 
Teacher Education is gaining recognition as ihe 
clearinghouse in New Hampshire for problems 
relating to teacher education. The Council is 
composed of representatives from the colleges in 
New Hampshire having teacher-education pro- 
grams, representatives of the State Department 
of Education, the superintendents’ association, 
and the state teachers association. For purposes 
of the study, the Subcommittee and the Council 
have merged into one body called the Joint 
Committee on Teacher Education. The steering 
committee is composed of Lloyd P. Young, 
President of Keene Teachers College and Chair- 
man of the Council; Rae S. Laraba, Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Education; Hilton C. 
Buley, Commissioner of Education; Lester B. 
Badger, Superintendent of Schools, Petersbor- 
ough, New Hampshire; Thomas Marshall, Head 
of the Department of Education of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire; and John Starie, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers Association—Howard R. Jones. 

Field workshops. In-service workshops have 
proved to be very worth while in New Hamp- 
shire. In the fall of 1947, workshops in which 
the elementary teachers considered what units 
in the social studies’ program should be taught, 
and how and when they should be taught, 
were held in several school unions under the 
leadership of Gertrude M. Lewis, Director of 
Elementary Services in the State Department of 
Education, and the local superintendents. These 
workshops provided foundation material for 
the new state social-studies curriculum. From 
September, 1948, to December, 1949, forty-nine 
workshops for elementary and secondary teach- 
ers were held in the following fields: art educa- 
tion, conservation, reading, social studies, 


health and physical education, understanding 
the needs of children, and understanding local 
problems. 

Eighty per cent of the school unions have had 
workshops within the pat two years—several 
sout 65 per cent of 


more than one—in 
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the teachers of the State have participated— 
Russell H. Leavitt. 


NEW JERSEY 


School of Conservation. In cooperation with 
the State Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development, New Jersey has estab- 
lished a School of Conservation for teachers. 
The first classes were conducted during 1949. 
The School has a permanent campus of over 
12,000 acres, located in the heart of a forest 
area in the Kitta Tinny Mountains. To the 
West is the Delaware Water Gap. To the East 
is the Appalachian Trail. Any student enrolled 
in a New Jersey college is eligible to attend. 
The curriculum stresses courses in conservation 
and field sciences. Both undergraduate and 
graduate courses are offered. Credits earned 
in these courses are accepted by any of the 
six New Jersey state teachers colleges. 

New campus. The New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College at Paterson has acquired a new 
campus at North Haledon, three miles from 
the city of Paterson. The site is the former 
estate of Garrett A. Hobart, who served as Vice 
President during the McKinley Administration. 
Contracts for a new building will be signed in 
the near future. The College plans to move to 
the new campus during the summer of 1951. 

Teacher shortage, New Jersey's shortage of 
teachers is greater in the elementary schools and 
less in the high schools. The emergency cer- 
tificate for high-school subjects will be dis- 
continued July 1, 1950. Many secondary teach- 
ers are retraining for certification in elementary 
grades. During the 1950 summer sessions ap- 
proximately 200 graduates of liberal-arts col- 
leges will attend New Jersey state teachers col- 
leges and qualify for provisional certification in 
grades three to eight.—S. David Winans. 


NEW MEXICO 
Statewide study of teacher education. The 


New Mexico Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards has been an organ- 
ized working group since the spring of 1948. It 
is composed of nine regular members represent- 
ing the public schools of the State, aided by an 
advisory board with representation from the 
State Department of Education and from the 
teacher-education institutions. A district com- 
mittee for each of the nine educational districts 
of the State has also been appointed. 

The Commission has been holding regular 
all-day meetings during the year. A program 
of selective recruitment is being carried on in 
various sections of the State and certification 
standards are being raised as quickly as possible. 

The Commission has presented the following 
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recommendations to the Council of the New 
Mexico Education Association: 

1. That beginning July 1, 1950, the minimum 
standards of preparation for teachers in New 
Mexico shall be graduation from a four-year 
approved college or university and shall include 
the State Board requirements for the particular 
type of certificate requested. 

All new certificates which do not meet the 
above standards shall be classed as substandard 
and be issued for one year only. Holders of 
substandard certificates shall be required to earn 
a minimum of six semester or nine-term hours 
per year for each renewal. 

2. That after July 1, 1953, no new certificates 
shall be granted based upon less than gradua- 
tion from an approved college or university, and 
the applicant shall be required to meet the 
certification requirements as set up by the State 
Board of Education—Erna Schroeder. 


NEW YORK 


In-service programs, Dur- 
ing recent years New York teachers have shown 
marked interest in in-service education. This 
interest has grown out of a need for profes- 
sional improvement, to satisfy requirements for 
promotion and salary increments, and to earn 
credits toward advanced degrees, as well as to 
meet higher certification requirements. 

Under present certification regulations, the 
holder of a permanent certificate issued since 
1932 is required in each successive ten-year 
period to complete at least six semester hours 
or the equivalent in approved professional ac- 
tivity other than classroom teaching. 

During the 1949 fall semester 560 individual 
courses have been offered by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York and are 
being taught by the administrative, supervisory, 
and instructional staffs of the public schools. 
Approximately 12,000 teachers are enrolled in 
these courses. 

In school systems outside of the City of New 
York courses are sponsored by local teachers 
associations and by boards of education, and 
are attended by approximately 5,600 persons. 

The most popular programs of in-service edu- 
cation include study groups, workshops, labora- 
tory activities, individual study and research, 
experimental field projects, and educational 
clinics. The workshop has proved the most 


effective method. 
It has been the policy of the Division of 


Higher Education of the State Education De- 
partment to encourage boards of education and 
teachers associations to initiate and carry out, 
under local leadership, programs of in-service 
study and training, thereby providing a demo- 
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cratic atmosphere in which school administra- 
tors, supervisors, and teachers participate in the 
job of professional improvement.—Edward S. 


Mooney. 

Fourteen-point program. The members of 
the New York State Teachers Association, who 
attended the Boston Regional Conference of 
the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards in January, 
1949, formulated a 14-point state-action pro- 
gram. As three of the 14 points dealt with 
teacher recruitment, this has been the major 
emphasis in the activities of the New York 
Committee on Teacher Education during the 
past year. The New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation is divided into ten zones. Each member 
of the State Committee is chairman of the zone 
committee on teacher education. At every zone 
meeting, the 14-point program was discussed 
with special reference to teacher recruitment. 
At these meetings it was advised that other 
groups of teachers and individuals, such as the 
state classroom teachers committee, local teach- 
ers associations, and the State Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers be asked to cooperate in an 
action program. Such activities as the following 
have been grouped: 

1. The favorable presentation of teaching as 
a career 

2. The establishment by local teachers asso- 
ciations of awards or scholarships to capable 
students planning to prepare for teaching 

3. The encouragement by local school sys- 
tems of plans to give high-school students ex- 
perience in working with children, even to the 
extent of substituting for brief periods during 
a absence.—A. E. Fitzelle. 

Day camp for fifth During the fall 
months, the two fifth grades of the Fredonia 
State Teachers College Elementary School un- 
dertook a project they called “Day Camp.” 
Each grade spent three days at the College 
Lodge and concentrated on camp craft, ele- 
mentary science, and the arts. In camp craft 
the children did their own outdoor cooking; in 
science, tree identification and animal identifi- 
cation, as well as conservation and pond life, 
were studied. The art work consisted of making 
plaster prints of animal footprints, pencil 
sketching, and group singing. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


New patterns in teacher education. The 
School of Education staff of the University of 
North Carolina has initiated several new phases 
in its teacher-education program. The new 
School of Education is in its second year of 
operation, having been authorized in the spring 
September, 1948. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING 


The School operates in the University system 
on the basis of having academic departments 
responsible for subject-matter competency, with 
the professional courses and experiences the re- 
sponsibility of the School of Education. 

Special emphasis is being given to the dis- 
tinctly professional work in materials and 
methods and practice teaching which consti- 
tute one-third of the time of the student in 
professional education. Students who are doing 
student teaching are assigned to that work for 
an entire quarter, during which time they do 
not take any other university work. They are 
assigned to a regular school system in the State 
for full-time activities. The University staff 
supervises this student teaching. 

Democratic For more than 30 
years now all power with reference to certifica- 
tion of school personnel has resided with the 
State Board of Education. Any action by the 
Board which involves teacher education and 
certification follows study at the state level 
through democratic procedures. In the College 
Conference, a standing committee, the Commit- 
tee on Collaboration with the State Department 
of Public Instruction, conducts state studies in 
this area and the results are submitted to the 
College Conference for action. The most recent 
study has been concerned with the certification 
requirements for special education teachers, such 
as teachers of the hard of hearing, the mentally 
handicapped, etc., and for teachers of distribu- 
tive education. The report was presented to the 
College Conference at its annual meeting, No- 
vember 9 and 10, 1949, and having been ap- 
proved now goes to the State Board of Education 
for action.—Guy B. Phillips. 

Professional services. The Professional Serv- 
ices Committee of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association acts as the parallel agency of 
the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. The Committee 
promotes professional and personal growth of 
teachers through a variety of activities, allots 
money to departments of the NCEA for their 
special projects, and encourages the improve- 
ment of professional standards. 

A subcommittee is working with the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction to study a sys- 
tem for granting certificate renewal credit for 
such experiences as local unit or departmental 
workshops and institutes, travel, summer en- 
campments in science, dramatics, etc. Further 
recommendations have included the formation 
of a state council on education, with the in- 
clusion on the council of members from the 
Professional Services Committee.— Helen D. 
Wilkin. 

New curricula. East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege is now offering work leading to the mas- 
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ter’s degree in elementary education; adminis- 
tration and supervision; and secondary educa- 
tion with certification minors in business educa- 
tion, library science, English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, social studies, and physical education. 
Two new curricula have just been added, one 
in diversified occupations, in the Business Edu- 
cation Department; the other, the handicapped 
child, in the Education Department.—j. D. 
Messick. 

Student rating of faculty. Students at East 
Carolina Teachers College have asked for and 
been granted the privilege of rating the faculty. 
The purpose is the evaluation of instruction, 
and the improvement of classroom procedures 
and practices through cooperative effort. A joint 
committee of faculty members and students has 
been appointed and will begin work immedi- 
ately on the project, which is expected to be put 
into effect during the fall quarter of the 1950- 
51 term. 

The committee will make a study of rating 
scales and methods of procedure in other col- 
leges and in universities where similar projects 
are now being carried out. It will then com- 
plete plans for putting into effect the work of 
evaluating instruction at East Carolina Teach- 
ers College—Mary H. Greene. 


OHIO 


Teacher selection. In the first year (1947-48) 
of its existence the Ohio Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards spon- 
sored fourteen regional conferences throughout 
the State which were attended by a total of 
about 1200 teachers and lay people. Last year 
seven regional conferences, with a total attend- 
ance of about 350, were promoted. Emphasis 
in all of these conferences was upon recruit- 
ment of teachers, with special attention upon 
Future Teachers of America. All conferences 
followed the pattern established by the National 
Commission. 

As far as mere numbers are concerned, re- 
cruitment seems no longer a problem in Ohio. 
The emphasis must now be placed upon selec- 
tion and bringing about a better balance be- 
tween the numbers entering elementary and 
secondary fields of preparation. Except in a few 
special fields there is no longer a shortage of 
secondary teachers in this state, though the 
shortage of legally-qualified elementary teach- 
ers is still acute. 

Plans for the current year included a state- 
wide conference which was held in Columbus, 
May 12, 1950. The subject of discussion was 
“In-Service Education,” though some attention 
was given to the possibility of a study of the 
standards for teacher-education institutions ap- 
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proved by the State Department of Education.— 
H. F. Vallance. 

Meeting of Ohio members of AACTE. A 
meeting of representative colleges and universi- 
ties in Ohio which are members of the AACTE 
was held on The Ohio State University campus, 
April 4. 

Problems discussed included: 

1. Methods of improving the services of the 
AACTE in Ohio and of utilizing effectively the 
Ohio liaison officer for the AACTE. 

2. Means of sharing in or profiting from cer- 
tain large projects of the AACTE, including 
workshop programs in laboratory or field ex- 
periences and in student personnel services, 
statewide clinics, and accrediting policies and 
procedures. 

8. Ways in which conditions and trends in 
teacher education, national and state, can be 
analyzed, in order to identify constructive meas- 
ures for improvement, with special reference to 
problems in Ohio.—Carter V. Good. 


OKLAHOMA 


New requirements adopted. The Oklahoma 
State Board of Education, by statute, has ex- 
clusive authority over certification. It has re- 
cently provided for a partial revision of certifi- 
cation requirements by adopting recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Oklahoma Commission 
on Teacher Education and Certification. The 
Commission is sponsored jointly by the Okla- 
homa Education Association and the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Hundreds of Oklahomans participated in the 
development of these new regulations. Out of 
a vast amount of group thinking and planning 
five guiding principles evolved: (1) certification 
regulations should be flexible; (2) standards for 
the approval of teacher-education programs 
should be cooperatively developed; (3) the co- 
ordination of teacher education should be a 
function of the State Department of Education; 
(4) emphasis in teacher education should be 
placed on the development of competencies and 
abilities in the prospective teacher; and (5) the 
improvement of teacher education and certifica- 
tion should be a continuous process involving 
the cooperation of all interested agencies. 

The new regulations provide a rather flexible 
framework within which the colleges and uni- 
versities may develop programs for teacher edu- 
cation to be submitted for approval by the 
State Board of Education. Certification require- 
ments based on four years of college prepara- 
tion provide for minimums of (1) 50 semester 
hours in general education, (2) 21 semester 
hours in professional education, and (3) approx- 
imately 30 semester hours in the area of special- 
ization. Flexible requirements for the certifica- 


tion of school administrators are based on a 
full year of graduate work in addition to stand- 
ard preparation for teaching. The so-called 
“war emergency” certificates have been abolished 
and the issuance of life certificates will be dis- 
continued after October 1, 1950.—John E. 
Fellows. 

News notes. Northeastern State College and 
East Central State College are participating in 
the cooperative study of the Committee on Insti- 
tutions for Teacher Education of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. These institutions, along with South- 
eastern Sta‘* College, Central State College, 
Tulsa University, and Phillips University report 
that their faculties are availing themselves of 
sabbatical leaves and of local means of self-im- 
provement by studying cooperatively the job at 
hand. 

A subcommittee of the Oklahoma Commission 
on Teacher Education and Certification has just 
been formed to study criteria for the education 
of school administrators. This committee is 
composed of one representative from each of 
the following: The University of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma A and M College, Tulsa University, 
and Phillips University; the City School Superin- 
tendents Association; the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School Principals’ Association; the Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents; the State De- 
partment of Education; and the State School 
Boards’ Association. How to prepare people for 
educational leadership is the major consideration 
of this committee. 


OREGON 


Higher standards of preparation. The Ore- 
gon Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards was organized in the fall 
of 1948 under the leadership of Martha Shull, 
member of the National Commission, and Pres- 
ident of the Oregon Education Association in 
1949-50. Three meetings were held, two in 
Portland in the early spring of 1949 and one 
in August, 1949, at Eugene. 

The Oregon Commission has recommended to 
the OEA, to the members of the Board of the 
State System of Higher Education, and to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction that: 

1. Graduate courses in elementary education 
be offered at the state colleges of education. 

2. Administrative credentials be made more 

us. 

3. Steps be taken to screen more carefully the 
teachers entering the State from other states 
which have lower standards of certification. 

The Commission has recommended to the 
OEA that the legislative committee prepare a 
bill providing for four years of teacher prepara- 
tion as a minimum for elementary teachers in 
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the State. The minimum requirement is now 
three years. 

A subcommittee has been organized to study 
the preparation of secondary teachers in the 
State. This subcommittee is to make an exten- 
sive study of the dual-curriculum program 
which will provide for the preparation of ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers at the same 
institution. The present program in the Oregon 
System of Higher Education provides for the 
preparation of secondary teachers at the univer- 
sity and state college, and for the preparation 
of elementary teachers at the three colleges of 
education. 


Steps have been taken to unify the various 
recruitment campaigns in the State. 


A state conference was held in January, 1950, 
to study the preparation of students planning 
to transfer from secondary to elementary-school 
teacher preparation——Henry M. Gunn. 


Teacher-needs for 1950-51. Estimates indi- 
cate that 1100 new elementary teachers will be 
needed in Oregon next year—500 to staff new 
classrooms and 600 to replace those lost to the 
profession through death, resignation, or retire- 
ment. It is further estimated that 500 of these 
needed teachers will come from the current en- 
rollment in the elementary teacher-preparing 
institutions. Approximately 400 of these new 
teachers will have completed the three or four- 
year elementary teacher-education program; 100 
of them will be within one year of completion 
of the three-year elementary program. They 
will teach on emergency certificates. The re- 
maining 600 elementary teachers must come 
from out-of-state or must be the secondary 
teachers who complete some type of transition 
program that will qualify them for the elemen- 
tary field. 


In the current school year 25 per cent of 
Oregon’s elementary teachers hold emergency 
certificates. 

The supply of secondary teachers presents a 
different story. About 420 new secondary teach- 
ers will be needed for 1950-51. The secondary 
teacher-preparing institutions will turn out 950 
qualified secondary teachers, at least half of 
whom will be prepared for three fields—physical 
education, science, and social sciences. 


Evaluation of elementary-education programs. 
A legislative act of 1949 extended the privilege 
of preparing elementary teachers to such stand- 
ard colleges and universities as might be ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education. Prior 
to 1949, this function was assigned exclusively 
to standard normal schools and teachers col- 
leges. Until the approval of the elementary- 
education program at Lewis and Clark on 
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March 6, five institutions—three state and two 
private—prepared Oregon's elementary teachers. 

Standards for the evaluation of the new pro- 
grams of elementary-teacher education were de- 
veloped by the State Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education. This committee serves in 
an advisory capacity to the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on matters relating to 
teacher education and certification. The stand- 
ards are undergoing revision at the present 
time. 

Evaluation and recommendation to the State 
Board of Education for approval or disapproval 
of a proposed program in elementary education 
are made by a committee, the membership of 
which is selected by the institution to be evalu- 
ated.—Joy Hills. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


News notes. Gettysburg College began in Sep- 
tember, 1949, a new five-year program for the 
preparation of teachers. The master’s degree is 
not involved in this five-year program. 

Westminster College will graduate in June 
more than one hundred students qualified for 
certification as elementary or secondary-school 
teachers in Pennsylvania. 

Allegheny College has opened a preschool 
demonstration and laboratory unit on the cam- 
pus for use in the preparation of elementary- 
school teachers. 

The State Teachers College at Indiana will 
conduct, June 5-21, 1950, a three-week course in 
“Advanced Nature Study and Camp Counseling” 
to be given at Camp Seph Mack. The purpose 
of the course is to help prepare teachers to offer 
leadership in public-school camping programs. 

Members of the Department of Education of 
the School of Education, The Pennsylvania State 
College, have chosen as head of the Department 
Charles M. Long of Indiana University, begin- 
ning in July, 1950. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, is providing 
rich laboratory experiences for students in edu- 
cation through participation with groups of ado- 
lescent children in such activities as playground 
leadership, camping trips, assistants at youth 
centers, and participation in various adult edu- 
cational activities. 

During the week of March 19-26, Cheyney 
State Teachers College entertained four students 
from the Keene State Teachers College of New 
Hampshire. Four Cheyney students took their 
places for a week at Keene, New Hampshire. A 
student council project, this is the second time 
in recent years that an interchange of students 
has been effected at Cheyney. 

Visiting students attended classes comparable 


to those they would be attending in their own 
college and participated directly in all the reg- 
ular activities. 

The Bloomsburg State Teachers College has 
been invited by the Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to participate, along with seven 
other state teachers colleges in the United 
States, in the Citizenship Project operating 
under a grant of funds from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
The Citizenship Project is intended to increase 
active participation on the part of secondary- 
school students and citizens in elections, jury 
trials, and other phases of democratic processes 
in the school, in the home, in the community, 
and in the nation. 

Under the leadership of the Pennsylvania State 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, the Southern Convention Dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation conducted its first full-day work confer- 
ence on professional standards at Hershey on 
March 10, 1950. Probably the most outstanding 
phase of the conference was a group study of 
how to implement the conference findings of the 
National and State Commissions. Evolved was 
the basic principle that it is the responsibility 
of the local branch to take up the work of the 
State Commission to encourage and stimulate 
the improvement of professional standards on 
the local level. 

Professional status of teachers. The Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association directed its attention during the 
year of 1949 to the improvement of the profes- 
sional status of teachers, with special emphasis 
on the improvement of unqualified teachers. 

The work plan of the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion provides that the National Commission's 
national and regional conferences be followed 
by statewide conferences, convention district 
conferences, and local branch meetings. During 
the past year, the Pennsylvania Commission par- 
ticipated in three district conferences. The cli- 
max to its efforts was its annual conference at 
The Pennsylvania State College. This confer- 
ence was concerned with the major problems 
involved in the improvement of pre- and in- 
service education of teachers, the improvement 
of certification regulations, and the improve- 
ment of teacher-rating practices. 

Another outstanding contribution of the Com- 
mission to the profession during the year was 
its annual release, “Selection of Candidates for 
the Teaching Profession—A Cooperative Enter- 
prise.” This release emphasized the ibil- 


ity of all persons engaged in education to iden- 
tify and encourage outstanding students for 
teaching — Thomas North. 
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Regional conference on teacher personnel. 
Impressed with the necessity of providing ade- 
quate instructional services for children in the 
public schools, steps are being taken to meet 
further exigencies that might arise as a result 
of future demands for teachers. 

While recruiting programs on the state level 
have been developed, the belief prevailed that 
interest must be aroused in local areas through- 
out the State. To this end regional conferences 
of teachers and administrators were planned. 
—Henry Klonower. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


State conferences. The chairman of 
the South Dakota Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards was among 
the several delegates from the State who attend- 
ed the regional conference of the National Com- 
mission in Omaha in February, 1949. At this 
meeting an action program for the State was 
presented by the South Dakota delegation. 

To bring the thinking and the materials of 
the Omaha Conference to the members of the 
SDEA, the State Commission planned and held 
eight regional conferences in the State in April, 
1949. These conferences followed closely the 
pattern set by the Omaha Conference. About 
500 teachers and administrators attended. 

Briefly, the State Commission recommended: 
(1) An eight-point program for the improve- 
ment of teacher education, (2) a five-point pro- 
gram for in-service education, and (3) an eight- 
point program for improving the professional 
level of teachers in the State. A program for 
the upgrading of all teaching certificates has 
been developed to become effective July 1, 1950. 
—Ff. A. Strand. 

Upgrading certification requirements. 
improvement in certification includes: 

1. All certificates based on less than one year 
of training have been eliminated, and in 1950 
issuance of certificates by examination will be 
discontinued. 

2. Effective July 1, 1950, the upgrading of all 
substandard certificates will be required, and all 
such certificates on the secondary-school level 
will be discontinued. 

3. Effective July 1, 1950, nine hours of college 
credit will be required for reinstatement and 
second renewals of all certificates. 

4. Effective July 1, 1950, 18 semester hours of 
graduate credit will be required for issuance of 
permanent certificates. 

5. Effective July 1, 1950, credit requirements 
for administrators’ certificates will be increased. 

6. Legislation will be sought to place all au- 
thority over certification in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and a legally-con- 
stituted advisory board. 


Recent 
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TENNESSEE 


Graduate programs at state colleges. On Au- 
gust 5, 1949, the State Board of Education 
authorized the East Tennessee State College at 
Johnson City and the Memphis State College 
at Memphis to offer graduate instruction lead- 
ing to a professional degree in education. This 
action of the Board was taken because of the 
demand for graduate work by the teachers of 
the State. 

The Board authorized these colleges to set up 
a graduate council within the faculty, com- 
posed of the president, the academic dean, the 
registrar, the chairman of the Department of 
Education, and a representative from each de- 
partment authorized to offer a minor in the 
graduate division. The graduate council will 
determine, in general, the policies of the grad- 
uate program. The Board also authorized the 
colleges to prepare schedules of courses for the 
preparation of teachers and other personnel for 
the various types of school positions, and to 
begin the graduate work at the opening of the 
summer quarter in June, 1950. 

Since these state colleges have as their primary 
function the preparation of professionally com- 
petent teachers, principals, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, and other needed personnel, students 
will major in the fields of education and psy- 
chology and minor in subject-matter fields in 
which they wish to teach. 

In authorizing graduate instruction in the 
state colleges, the Board stipulated that at least 
75 per cent of the instructors teaching graduate 
courses should hold the doctor’s degree, or the 
equivalent as defined in the standards of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education; also, that no graduate credit will be 
given for courses taken by correspondence. 

The General Assembly also increased the an- 
nual appropriation for operation to these in- 
stitutions by 50 per cent. 

The Tennessee College Association met in 
Knoxville on March 23, at which time Ralph 
W. McDonald, Executive Secretary, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, discussed trends in teacher ed- 
ucation. The association is composed of the 
five state colleges, the state university, and 31 
private or church-related colleges, practically all 
of which offer courses in teacher education lead- 
ing to a certificate to teach in the public schools 
of the State.—Charles C. Sherrod. 


TEXAS 


Professional The Board of 


graduate 
Regents for state teachers colleges in Texas has 
authorized the granting of a new type of Mas- 
ter of Education Degree, and movements are 
under way in the other teacher-education col- 
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leges and universities of the State in the same 

The new degree will be based upon the com- 
pletion of 36 semester hours of advanced study, 
instead of the usual 30, and will be directly 
vocational in intent. Each college is free to de- 
velop its own particular pattern, but the col- 
leges are cooperating with one another in select- 
ing paths of specialization. It is intended that 
the new degree will be genuinely new in de- 
sign, focusing upon the competencies that teach- 
ers and administrators should possess, and re- 
quiring a level of work not heretofore neces- 
sarily true in the master’s degree program. 

The new plan will not necessitate the com- 
pletion of a thesis, although many of the col- 
leges will make a thesis or a paper one of the 
optional requirements. It is also contemplated 
that supervised internships will play a signifi- 
cant role in completing the work for the mast- 
er’s degree. 

The development of this new pattern for 
continuation of education for experienced teach- 
ers is a direct outgrowth of the statewide co- 
ordination that is becoming more and more 
evident in teacher education in Texas as a result 
of the activities of the Texas Council on Teach- 
er Education. When the last Legislature of the 
State adopted a new statewide minimum salary 
schedule law that paid a decided increment for 
possession of the master’s degree (as much as 
$1200 a year in some cases), the Texas Council 
on Teacher Education immediately called upon 
the colleges and universities of the State to look 
seriously at their programs for the master’s de- 
gree in an effort to strengthen them, in order 
that the people of the State might really get 
value received for their investment in additional 
education for teachers. 

A committee of the Texas Council on Teach- 
er Education was established to study ways and 
means, and came out with recommendations for 
a new type master’s program.—L. D. Haskew. 

Development in teacher education. Recent 
school legislation, providing for a reorganiza- 
tion of the State Department of Education and 
guaranteeing a minimum-foundation program 
for the schools of the State, has probably been 
the strongest single factor affecting teacher edu- 
cation. As a result of this legislation, larger 
numbers of young people are preparing to enter 
the profession and many experienced teachers 
are seeking additional professional preparation. 
Demands for in-service work have taxed the 
colleges and universities to the limit. 

Some of the most significant developments 
in teacher education have resulted from the 
work of the Texas Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion and its several committees. The Council 
has developed and referred to the State Depart- 
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ment of Education a tentative statement of 
standards for teacher education in Texas. One 
of the Council's committees is now engaged in 
a statewide study of institutional practices and 
provisions for the preparation of elementary 
teachers. The Council has sponsored the devel- 
opment of cooperative programs for the prep- 
aration of teachers in the field of special educa- 
tion and particularly for the preparation of 
supervisors. As a result of these efforts, the 
graduate schools of 14 institutions have agreed 
to sponsor during the summer a workshop in 
Denton for the preparation of public-school su- 
pervisors. North Texas State College and Texas 
State College for Women will provide the neces- 
sary housing and the over-all management, and 
each of the 14 cooperating institutions has 
agreed to furnish qualified persons who may 
serve as consultants. 

Further cooperative efforts on the part of 
teacher-education institutions have made possi- 
ble more effective in-service education programs 
in several centers, notably Dallas where the Uni- 
versity of Texas, North Texas State College, and 
Southern Methodist University share in the 
program. Summer workshops for teachers are 
also being planned on a cooperative basis. 
Through the cooperation of Dallas Public 
Schools, the University of Texas, and Southern 
Methodist University, the third annual worskhop 
Wil be conducted this summer and credit may 
be established at either of the participating in- 
stitutions. 

The Texas State Teachers Association and the 
State Department of Education will devote the 
week of July 22-29 to a study of standards for 
the certification of teachers, supervisors, and 
school administrators. It is hoped that definite 
recommendations for higher professional stand- 
ards and some fundamental changes for the 
licensing of public-school personnel will result 
from this conference.—C. L. Wisseman. 


UTAH 


Democratic administration. Democratic school 
administration has come into its own at the 
University of Utah. Ten standing committees 
making policy studies and recommendations in 
the College of Education have been established 
as follows: 


(1) Admissions and Selective Recruitment, E. 
T. mars, Chairman; (2) Student Organiza- 
tions and Participation, Kenneth C. Farrer, 
Chairman; (3) Publicity, Publications, and Pub- 
lic Relations, Don A. Orton, Chairman; (4) 
Common Core for Elementary and Secondary 
Students, Geo A. Pierson, Chairman; (5) 
Evaluation of the Graduate Program, Dasil A. 
Smith, Chairman; (6) Bureau of Educational 
Research, John T. Wahlquist, Chairman; (7) 
Off-Campus Activities, Paul C. Fawley, Chair- 
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man; (8) Normal Scholarships, R. D. Willey, 
Chairman; (9) Composite Teaching Majors, Don 
A. Orton, Chairman; (10) Future Role of the 
William M. Stewart School (campus training 
school), R. F. Campbell, Chairman. 

Internships. The College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Utah, is instituting internships in 
school administration and counseling and guid- 
ance. In the same manner that student teach- 
ing is organized for prospective teachers, intern- 
ships are arranged for prospective principals, 
supervisors, superintendents, research workers, 
counselors, deans, and others. 

Paul C. Fawley, Associate Professor of School 
Administration, is in charge of the interns in 
school administration, and George A. Pierson, of 
those in educational psychology. 

Doctor of education. The new education de- 
gree at the University of Utah has two dis- 
tinctive features: (1) it includes a foreign lan- 
guage, but not as a research tool; the mastery 
of one foreign language is regarded as a cul- 
tural attainment; (2) in addition to a major and 
minor along professional lines, it includes an 
allied field, “designed to enhance educational 
leadership,” such as, business administration, 
economics, history, philosophy, political science, 
psychology, or sociology—John T. Wahiquist. 


VIRGINIA 


Remedial reading program. Recent studies at 
Radford College have revealed that many pros- 
pective teachers are not skilled in reading. In 
an effort to improve the situation, a special 
reading project has been undertaken by Pro- 
fessor Samuel L. Abbott. Enrollment in the 
program is voluntary and is not confined to 
those whose rates of reading are low. The 
goals for this work are the improvement of 
rates of reading and reading comprehension. 
In addition, arrangements are being made to 
enable them to study the manner in which 
children learn to read, using the facilities of the 
campus elementary school. 

The education faculty at Radford College 
has developed a list of 74 assets which members 
of that group believe should be the possessions 
of every teacher. This list has been given to 
both juniors and seniors, who are preparing to 
teach, for evaluation. 

After compiling the responses of the students 
to the inventory, steps were taken to test their 
competence in those items regarding which they 
felt secure. These latter findings, together with 
the original responses, are now being used as 
bases for reviewing and strengthening the work 
of preparing teachers at Radford College. In so 
doing, it is intended that there be less reliance 
on routine requirements and prearranged syl- 
labi, and more on direct attempts to meet specific 
needs. The instrument is to be submitted to 
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recent graduates who are now teaching. Their 
responses will be taken into account in making 
further revisions of the professional curriculum 


of the College. 
WASHINGTON 


Allocation of functions, Since 1947, changes 
in teacher education in the State of Washington 
have been taking place rapidly. In 1947, the 
Legislature passed laws providing that the col- 
leges of education be empowered to offer courses 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Education. Since 1933, however, the 
colleges of education have been conferring the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education. 

For many years in Washington, the university 
and the state college have prepared the high- 
school teachers; and the three colleges of educa- 
tion have prepared the elementary teachers. 
In 1949, the Legislature repealed the old 
“stratification” law and at the same time em- 
powered the five institutions to prepare teachers 
at both levels. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the preparation of superintendents is 
allocated to the University of Washington and 
the State College of Washington, provided that 
the courses offered are approved by the State 
Board of Education. 

The most recent change is that a general 
certificate, by 1951, will replace the elementary 
and secondary certificates. It is planned that 
holders of the general certificate be permitted to 
teach on either the elementary or the secondary 
level. Five years of study on campus and one 
year of teaching in the field under supervision 
are required for the completion of the train- 
ing for the general certificate. The full details 
of the new plan of certification may be secured 
from the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction—W. W. Haggard. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Block system of student teaching. Seventeen 


institutions of higher education in West Vir- 
ginia are engaged in some type of teacher educa- 
tion. The various colleges and the state univers- 
ity are implementing the two-year general edu- 
cation program required of all prospective 
teachers, which was established by the West 
Virginia State Board of Education several 
months ago. One of the most significant gen- 
eral trends among the institutions is the devel- 
opment of a block system of practice teaching. 
This plan, which makes possible full-time prac- 
tice-teaching experience, provides for a nine- 
week period of professional courses followed by 
a similar period of teaching. The first or 
second semester of the senior year is devoted to 
this special program. 

At West Virginia University provision is being 
made for rotating staff members, so that all 
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teachers of education courses will do field serv- 
ices. The development of a training program 
for supervisors in service is being carried on 
with the cooperation of the State Department 
of Education and others. Marshall College is 
also engaged in a similar plan. 

Glenville State College has been carrying out 
a series of subject-matter tests for all students 
preceding their practice-teaching experience. 

At Shepherd College a regional committee on 
teacher education composed of laymen and sec- 
ondary, elementary, and college people is en- 
gaged in studying the improvement of the 
teacher-education curriculum. 

Marshall College considers its development of 
two graduate programs for teachers in element- 
ary schools as one of its most important recent 
undertakings. 

A number of faculty committees at West Vir- 
ginia State College have been expanding the 
teacher-education program through a series of 
studies in intergroup education. 

The Workshop in Rural Education at Morris- 
Harvey College, conducted in cooperation with 
the Kanawha County Schools, was a new ven- 
ture in cooperative teacher education. This 
Workshop offered practical training for one- 
and two-room teachers with limited college 
training.—Stewart H. Smith. 


WYOMING 


New certification regulations. The raising of 
certification standards for elementary teachers 
in Wyoming was the basic change set forth in a 
new certification bulletin published by the State 
Department of Education in February, 1950. 

The new regulations adopted by the State 
Board of Education in 1949 will become effective 
September 1, 1952. Edna Stolt, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, pointed out that 
every effort is being made to remove the dis- 
parity between the requirements for elementary- 
school teachers and the requirements for high- 
school teachers. The old Elementary Permit, 
based on one year of college training, will be 
eliminated. The regular Elementary Certificate, 
which for years has been based on two years of 
college training, will be replaced by a Standard 
Elementary Certificate which will require four 
years of college preparation, at least 30 quarter 
hours of which must be in education. This will 
be the same as the requirements for the Stand- 
ard High School Certificate. 

Provision has been made to issue a Junior 
Elementary Permit which will require two years 
of college preparation and a Senior Elementary 
Permit requiring a minimum of three years of 
college preparation; but these permits are not 
renewable, and the holder must have secured an 
additional year of training before he may se- 
cure another certificate. It was deemed neces- 
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sary to issue permits on two and three years of 
college work for a few years until more ele- 
mentary teachers can be trained to meet the 
current increase in elementary-school enroll- 
ments. It was also necessary to take into con- 
sideration the fact that Wyoming has a large 
number of one-teacher schools, many of them 
in isolated regions where it is often necessary 
to make special arrangements for the education 
of the children. In time it is hoped that all 
elementary teachers in Wyoming will have four 
years of college preparation. 

There are other changes in the regulations 
designed to emphasize the importance of ele- 
mentary-school work. The Administrative Certi- 
ficates, which must be held by any school super- 
intendent or principal, require a bachelor’s 
degree, plus nine quarter hours of graduate work 
for the Standard Administrative Certificate; and 
a master’s degree is required for a renewal of 
this certificate. In addition the following re- 
quirement is made: 


“An administrator must have had three years 
of teaching experience. An administrator in 
charge of an elementary school must have had 
at least one of the three years of experience in 
elementary teaching, and an administrator in 
charge of a high school must have had at least 
one of the three years of experience in high- 
school teaching.” 

County superintendents of schools will hold 
at least the Standard Administrative Certificate 
based on the bachelor’s degree, plus nine quarter 
hours of graduate work, which is an increase 
over previous requirements and is in line with 
certification of other school administrators. 

The new regulations are a result of coopera- 
tive study and effort on the part of the Wyom- 
ing Education Association, the University of 
Wyoming, the county superintendents’ associa- 
tion, the classroom teachers’ association, che 
school administrators’ association, and the State 
Department of Education, with the final ap- 
proval and adoption by the State Board of 
Education.—Ray E. Robertson. 


Foundation program. During the last year 
the faculty of the College of Education of the 
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University of Wyoming made a thorough study 
of the undergraduate program of teacher educa- 
tion, and as a result, has developed a core pro- 
gram for the professional education of teachers. 

In preparing this program, studies were con- 
ducted of the graduates of the College during 
the last ten years, a questionnaire was sent to 
school superintendents who were employing 
Wyoming-trained teachers, and a thorough 

‘was made of recent literature in the 
field of teacher education. 

Since the emphasis is being placed on a better 
quality of teachers to be developed, a screening 
process to achieve these qualities is applied 
during the freshman year, at the beginning of 
the junior year, and prior to student teaching. 

In the freshman year, a course entitled “The 
Teaching Profession” is offered to give students 
a thorough understanding of the educational 
field and to develop a high degree of profes- 
sional attitude. In the sophomore year, a two- 
hour course, “Understanding Children and 
Youth,” has been developed. In this course, 
opportunities are provided for prospective 
teachers to observe and work with children and 
youth. 

A new five-hour required course, “Educative 
Processes,” has been designed to prepare juniors 
for directed teaching. This course will inciude 
philosophy, psychological foundations, curricular 
practices, unit teaching, observation of children, 
contact with teaching aids and devices, and 
participation in many varied educative experi- 
ences. “Directed Teaching” on campus is al- 
ready part of the program and is a requirement 
for state certification. In vocational subjects an 
internship program is now established. Begin- 
ning in the fall of 1950, internship will be ex- 
panded to include the academic fields. This 
teaching experience will follow the on-campus 
directed teaching, which is done in the Univers- 
ity Laboratory School. To integrate and culmi- 
nate the professional preparation of teachers a 
two-hour requirement, “Seminar in Educational 
Problems,” will be included in the program for 
senior students. Each student will be required 
to také approximately 40 hours of general edu- 
cation —O. C. Schwiering. 


